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THE SECOND SUEZ CANAL, 


Se reception of the statements made by Mr. CHILDERS 
and Mr. Giapstone on Wednesday in reference to the 
Suez Canal may, without impropriety, recall the classical 
allusion to that one of the formularies of the English 
Church which has been said to begin with “ Dearly 
“ beloved” and end with “amazement.” All parties in this 
country, with the exception of a few Radical irreconcilables, 
are now united in the opinion that, at any cost and at all 
hazards, England must retain, and if n tighten, 
that hold on the Suez Canal which was obtained by Lord 
BeaconsFi£Ly’s bold stroke eight years ago. Almost all 
parties are now that the method of that stroke 
was a remarkably happy method under the circumstances 
—the circumstances of a commercial success obtained some- 
what against English influence, yet through and for the 
benefit of English commerce. If this statement be de- 
murred to, the fact that Lord Braconsrie.p’s bitterest 
enemies are pre to cover and double Lord Bgacons- 
FIELD’s stake in his own game may surely dispense reason- 
able politicians from painful argument as to their approval 
of that game. Conservative partisans are no doubt jus- 
tified, from the party point of view, in insisting upon the 
entire and almost servile adhesion to the policy of the late 
Government which the general outline, as distinguished 
from the details, of the proposed arrangement displays. 
Such insistance is not necessary here. The point is chiefly 
worth mentioning because it shows that the Government 
se map as Mr. Bourke adroitly enough remarked, is not 
ikely to be received in an unfriendly spirit by either of the 
great English parties. That it is an arrangement arrived 
at under Mr. Giapstoye’s sanction shuts the mouths of 
Gladstonian Liberals ; that it is an arrangement intended 
at any rate to follow the lines of Lord Braconsrigip’s 
bit of re-entrance on the Eastern Question, after 
Mr. Guapstone’s retirement from the game in 1871, 
shuts the mouths of Conservatives. Moreover, the do- 
cility of the Government in this respect is nothing new. 
Having killed, it has taken possession in many instances 
before this. And it must be a somewhat unwise as 
well as unpatriotic Tory who, after the first moment, per- 
mits himself the exclamation “That’s my thunder!” It is 
his thunder; of that there is no doubt whatever; and 
Mr. Guapstone’s obvious ill temper in his reply to Mr. 
Bourke is the best acknowledgment of the fact. But this 
point of view only regards the first draft and bare outline 
of the plan. 


of their 

vernors has already led to the brink of a quarrel with 
England—it is peculiarly desirable that a solution of the 
Canal difficulty should be found. The scheme 
of the Government solution may be said to be to com- 

icate the present position of England as an actual share- 

Ider, with the obligations of debenture holding to a 
still greater extent. ere is no fault to find whatever 
with this; it is a good solution,a much better solution 
than the alternative of setting up a competition on the 
Isthmus which must have led to heartburnings, and which 
might seem a stretch of might against right. So far as the 
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principle of lending or guaranteeing to the Canal Company 
the capital necessary for the projected work goes, the stage 
of “dearly beloved ” is not past. Englishmen of many dif- 
ferent parties may join hands on that. 

It is when the details of the arrangement come to be in- 
spected that agreement gives way to amazement. Mr. 
GLapsToNE, with an ingenuity to which unkind critics 
might prefer to give the name of attorneyism, has presented 
the affair as a compound of plain business and “ high policy.” 
The high policy may be discussed at a future time ; for the 
present it is sufficient to deal with the business aspect of 
the matter. The usual against Lord BEACONSFIELD 
on this score has been (and it is rumoured that this 
is to be revived) that he did not secure a sufficient guid for 
his quo, that the influence of England on the Board 
of Direction of the Canal has been ludicrously dispropor- 
tionate. There is no need to argue this point. But, if the 
influence secured beyond that inevitably following on the 
possession of nearly half the om rd was inadequate in 
1875, when the concern was but just beginning to pay, 
when the property acquired was in deferred shares only, 
when there were no very active complaints of overcharges, 
and when England had in theory, if not in practice, not a 
much more active interest in or control over Egypt than 
Norway or Belgium, what words can possibly describe 
the inadequacy of the consideration which is to be given 
now for the loan of eight millions to develop an already 
thriving business, the thriving of which depends virtually 
on the good will and pleasure of the lender? Englishmen 
lend M. ve Lesseprs eight millions of money at three and a 
quarter per cent. ; they receive in return grudging conces- 
sions of tonnage dues, to take effect only when M. pE Lessers 
clears twenty per cent. They acquire by this investment in 
what have been not improperly called debentures an actually 
preponderant interest in the whole capital of the concern, 
and yet they are left without any real control whatever 
over its ment. There is to be an ornamental 
English Vice-President, whose vote will be, unless in the 
absence of the President, of just as much value as if he had 
remained a bare director. There are to be two English 
members of the Finance Committee; but Mr. CaitpErs 
does not knaw how many non-English members will or will 
not swamp them. There will be an English Inspector of 
Navigation (and a very useful officer, too) ; but his masters, 
the Directors, will still be overwhelmingly French. There 
is to be a fair proportion of English pilots ; but it is not said 
whether the proportion is to be calculated on the traffic or 
on the directorate, which are two very different things. 
Lastly, the English loan is so arranged that it gives the 
minimum of influence. It is not to rank even after an in- 
terval with capital, but is to be paid off so that it will 
not go to increase the English share in the permanent con- 
cern. It is, indeed, to be advanced in instalments ; but these 
instalments — only on the due performance of the new 
work, not on the conduct of the Directorate in general. The 
em question of the domicile of the Company is not 
touched, and every English shi who has ground of 
complaint will have, though his Government holds nearly half 
the shares, and is advancing in addition enough to have made 
the original Canal, to fight his case in French or i 
Courts. It is not surprising that sounds of jubilation are 
heard from Paris. It is not easy at the present moment to 
conceive the period when, according to a famous rhyme, 
“ With equal advantage the French were content.” But 
they would be very unreasonable if they were not content 
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which have taken place on the subject of the extent of the 1 
Lesseps concession, in sight of the peculiar position of 
England in Egypt and of the necessity of not appearing to : 
abuse that position —in sight also of the fact that the pro- 
sperity of the Suez Canal Company touches thousands and | | 
a 
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on terms giving 
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with an arrangement by which the richest money-lender 
in the world offers them eight millions at a cheaper rate 
than their own Government can borrow at, and contents 
himself with humbly requesting that they will be content 
with twenty per cent. profit for themselves. 

It is extremely undesirable that at the present juncture 
exaggerated expressions should be used on this subject. 
‘There is no need to adopt all or even any considerable part 
of what has been said on it by some representatives of 
English shipowners. It may be frankly granted that, in 
rejecting the principle of intrusive competition and pre- 
ferring that of amicable arrangement, the Government has 
been well advised. But it would seem that the nervous 
horror with which Mr. Guapstone regards any acknowledg- 
ment of the actual position of England in Egypt has tinged 
even his generally sound financial judgment. A gasconade 


~eomes from Paris to the effect that, if Parliament refuses the 


eight millions, M. pr Lxsseps will raise the money from his 
own shareholders. It would be interesting to see the 
security for the issue if the English Government declines to 
recognize it; and still more interesting to see at what 
rate the stock, if issued, bearing interest at three and a 


quarter per cent., and unrecognized by England, would 


be quoted in the market. How utterly absurd these 


_eovert threats are may best be judged from the fact 


that, unless the English Government uses its good offices 


_in Egypt, M. pe Lxssers cannot even set about the 


Canal, much less obtain an extension in time of his 
concession. ‘This simple fact is enough to illustrate the 
puzzle of the proposed arrangement. No one except a few 
interested ns wants Mr, GiapsTonE to drive a hard 
bargain with the Canal Company, or to throw the English 
bayonets into the scale. But the present bargain is no 
bargain at all. It is, in fact, a concession, and a concession 
of an extraordinary kind. The English Government gives 
permission, supplies capital, pledges credit and influence, 
and receives in return a quarter per cent. more interest than 
English Consols now pay, a few complimentary appointments, 
and some reduction of dues which on the face of it will leave 
the Suez Canal the most profitable commercial monopoly on 
a large scale in the world. If the loan had been advanced 
proper control in the management; if the 
English directorate were to be increased in proportion to 
the English capital employed; if the exclusively French 
character of the Company were modified ; if the conces- 
sions to shipowners were solid and immediate, there would 
be nothing but praise for the arrangement. As it is, the 
Government, contrary to every -principle of business and 
politics, appears to have initially conceded all, and more 
than all, that its customer could possibly have demanded, 
and is left in a position from which it is undignified to 
recede and unprofitable to advance. As for the note of in- 
dignation which has already sounded in commercial circles, 
it is so loud, so strong, and so unmistakable, that it might 
suggest to an imaginative hearer the remembrance that a 
Government has before now “ gone out upon water.” 


FRENCH PUGNACITY. 


dire course of events has very speedily supplied the 
Australian colonists with sin good arguments 
for declining to agree with Lord Dersy’s cheerful confidence 
that nobody is likely to make trouble in the Pacific. We 
have had proof almost daily during the last week that 
there is one Great Power which is disposed to create as much 
disturbance as it possibly can. The report that the French 
flag had been hoisted in the New Hebrides has been con- 
tradicted, and was apparently unfounded. But it was only 
necessary to glance at the comments made on the story in 
any French paper to see that the annexation would have 
been highly popular. Later still, the tone of M. CHaLLEMEL- 
Lacour’s eloquence in the Chamber was enough to show 
that, if the Ministry to which he belongs did ever incline to 
moderate policy, it has repented of its weakness. It is now 
obviously as thorough as even that vigorous statesman could 
wish. Finally, we learn from Mr. Guapstone himself that 
French officers in Madagascar have been behaving as if they 
had a special mission to provoke a war. It isto be taken 


istry w. spared 
secure the friendship of France has told the House of Com- 
mons that he has had to demand an apology. It is the 
only course te the chief of an English Govern- 
ment under the, circumstances, and it is to be hoped 


that the brave words will not be found to cover feebleness 
of action. Unless Ministers have been grossly misinformed, 
our officers and our flag have been insulted. After such a 
provocation, a country which respects itself can only insist 
on satisfaction. There is something very instructive in the 
spectacle of the Father of Arbitration—an honourable title 
to which Mr. Grapstone has every right—driven by a 
country he has made every effort to secure as an ally into 
using the language of Lord Patmerston. It may be com- 
mended to the attention of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association, which is again occupying some small 
part of the daily papers with its babble. 

The conduct of Admiral Prerre at Tamatave, if it has 
been truly reported, has been strictly modeiled on a 
good French pattern. The town is not on that part 
of the coast which France intends to occupy. It was 
taken as an act of war against the Hovas, to whom 
it undoubtedly belongs. Once in possession of it, the 
ApMIRaL proceeded to enforce the rights of war to some- 
thing more than their full extent. He ordered the English 
Consul to leave the town; he forbade the captain of an 
English man-of-war to communicate with the shore; and 
he has arrested an English missionary on a convenient 
charge of communicating with the enemy. Mr. Pakennam 
died before the twenty-four hours of grace allowed him had 
expired, and the French officers seem to have made a flourish 
of magnanimity at his funeral. All this shows an aggres- 
sive insolence of the most pronounced kind. It is contrary 
to all the practice of civilized nations for invaders to 
order the diplomatic agents of a neutral Power to leave 
the territory which they have occupied. It is equally little 
the practice to prevent the crews of neutral war-ships from 
communicating with the shore when once active operations 
have ceased. But it is obvious that the French do not. 
intend to be bound by international comity in M, 
or elsewhere in the East. They propose to exercise the 
rights of war as they are understood among savage tribes, 
not as they are moderated among Europeans by a variety 
of usages and a general regard for decency. It is only too 
obvious, also, that it adds a zest to the pleasure they feel in 
vindicating the legitimate interests of their country, as 
they are called, that they can annoy England at the same 
time. The threatened expulsion of Mr. Pakennam and the 
insult to the Captain of the Dryad were apparently gratui- 
tous impertinences. The arrest of Mr. Snaw the mis- 
sionary shows that nothing but names have been changed 
since the days of Queen Pomare and Mr. Prircnarp. 
Now, as then, the French _ ee to show in a 
lively and impressive way that they are very strong, ve 
determined, and quite prepared to go all Tengths. They 
have their own ideas as to the proper way of imposing on 
the native mind. It is not their intention that any mer- 
chant or any missionaries should live in the territory they 
propose to occupy. If any English missionary is found 
to be active and influential, he is put under lock and 
key as a warning to others. All this is done with a 
grandiose swagger which is part of the native love for 
emphasis and gesticulation. There is nothing in the story 
of Admiral Prerre’s achievements which need i 
anybody who can look facts in the face. The thoughtful 
persons who imagine that Republican institutions uni- 
versal suffrage will change the character of a people may 
possibly be upset; but they are born to be astounded in 
that way. In time they will come to see, like the rest of 
the world, that France is very much what she always was. 
She has the same love of making her influence felt, and the 
same perfectly unconscious want of scruple in the choice of 
means. Allowing for certain differences of form which are 
the natural consequence of the modern degeneration of 
manners, M. CuatLEmEt-Lacour’s style of eloquence is what 
the world has always heard from French statesmen, except 
just after a disastrous war. French officers act as DupLerx 
did when he was worrying the East India Company into 
fighting. French diplomatic agents and bully as 
Bernaporre did at Vienna wherever they dare. There is 
more compulsory modesty and moderation, but the old spirit 
is as Vigorous as ever. ’ 

The misconduct of Admiral Prerre at Tamatave is in 
itself a matter of comparatively little importance. Unless 
the French Government is actually in search of an excuse 
for a quarrel, it will offer the necessary explanations and 
apologies, and the matter will be at an end. But the spirit 
with ‘whieh the French are animated in all their dealings 
with ‘us is a serious thing indeed. It is scarcely 


too much to say that they have elected us to the place 
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occupied by Prussia after Sadowa. We have become 
the enemy, the rival to be feared and thwarted. ‘They 
have for some time past shown a readiness to quarrel 
and an ingenuity in discovering causes of anger which 
is of, very ill omen. When a people has once got into 
that frame of mind a quarrel grows into a war with 
terrible facility. It is of course quite unnecessary to 
suppose that things will go so far us that. We should 
only help the disaster, for it would be a disaster, to come 
the quicker by accepting it as inevitable, or even as 
ibable. We should, however, be guilty of the greatest 
lly if we shut our eyes to the existence of a real danger. 
When people in England talk of the peaceful mass of 
Frenchmen who may be trusted to keep their Government 
from going too far, they forget that a peace-loving majority 
which will not take the trouble to vote may find itself com- 
mitted to war at any moment. Neither has it ever been 
proved that even a minority of Frenchmen would object to 
fight if they thought that the honour and interests of their 
country were threatened. After all that has recently 
happened it is almost fatuous to suppose that the majority 
of Frenchmen do not think that their interests are con- 
cerned in following up the present popular colonial policy. 
That the French wish to fight us for fighting’s sake is not 
to be believed; but we should do well not to forget that 
they have less reason to fear us than any other Great 
Power in their neighbourhood. The kind of war dreaded 
by the French t is one which would bring hundreds 
of thousands of foreign soldiers to levy requisitions in 
France. They know well enough that they would have 
nothing of the kind to fear from England. For 
the manufacturing class an English war would mean 
an unrestricted home market. If once the country 
got into a thoroughly pugnacious frame of mind—and 
it seems to be doing so with great rapidity—it is very 
possible that even a trumpery cause of quarrel might have 
very serious consequences. The best guarantee we can have 
that this extreme will never be reached must be in our own 
conduct. If we keep our temper, and refuse to be irritated 
into imitating the aggressive policy of the French, their 
anger may evaporate in words as it did after the Syrian war. 
But, as in that case, the best security of all will be a decided 
policy. Our respective positions in the East seem to afford the 
most probable cause of quarrel at present. Nothing would 
serve so effectually to make a quarrel impossible as a distinct 
declaration that we will not tolerate foreign intrusion within 
certain limits. Without going so far as to adopt the colonial 
policy desired by the Australians, and which has been re- 
stated by Lord Carnarvon, it would be perfectly possible to 
declare once and for all that we consider such and such parts 
of the Pacific as dependencies of Australia. In that case 
all the world would understand that any attempt to occupy 
them would mean war. It is manifestly impossible that we 
should be able to prevent the French from fixing a quarrel 
on usif they chose to do it, but the more decisively we 
state what it is we will tolerate, and what not, the less likely 
it is that the quarrel will be fixed. 


THE FIRST INNOCENTS’ DAY. 


y bog order of proceedings in the House of Commons on 
Monday exactly followed that suggested in the appli- 
cation of the phrase “ Business first, pleasure afterwards,” 
which a great authority has fathered on Ricuarp, Duke of 
Gloucester. Having temporarily despatched Mr. BrapLavan, 
the House proceeded to the still more agreeable duty of 
massacring its innocents, or at least assisting at their 
massacre. There is perhaps no part of the duty of the 
House which is performed with — alacrity than this. 
It is true that each victim is followed to the grave with the 
deepest sorrow by one or more members. But the other 
six hundred rejoice with a more than compensatory joy, and 
the mourners themselves are comforted by the extinction of 
the measures in which they are not interested. Perhaps in 
that happy Parliament of the future which some enthu- 
iast, ‘dazzled by the splendour of an almost impossible 
* ideal,” described the other day as consisting entirely of 
men of the type of Mr. Cottiyes and Mr. Iniineworts, 
there will be no massacres. That may be; either because 
the increase of wisdom will prevent Governments from 
bringing in impossible programmes, or because the disap- 
pearance of liberty will make it imperative on the House 
to accept en bloc whatever is proposed. But meanwhile 
the process is @ necessary one, and the only feeling of much 


keenness that it causes in most people is the ever-recurring, 
but ever-new, amusement at the gingerliness with which it 
is gone through. As it is a point of honour with Govern- 
ments to bring in more measures than they can possibly 
carry, so it would seem to be alsoa point of honour to admit 
the impossibility by as many stages and with as dramatic a 
reluctance as can be managed. 

The snufling out—for the time, at any rate—of Mr. 
BraDLavGn was effected more speedily and in a more 
businesslike fashion than usual. Mr. Brapiaven having 
apparently found it more pleasant and more profitable to 
go about the country and lecture as he goes than to attend 
personally to fulfil his promise of disregarding the decision 
now many times repeated of the House, there was no imme- 
diately exciting cause of unseemliness or of interest. Mr. 
GLADSTONE once more indulged his favourite theory of 
devolution (which indeed was probably suggested to him 
originally by this BrapLaveH business), and resigned the 
leadership into the hands of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore. But, 
this little concession made to petulance, he spoke on the 
subject temperately and reasonably enough. It is natural 
that those who exclaimed most loudly the other day at the 
House of Lords for reversing its own decision on the third 
reading of a Bill should applaud the idle and time-wasting 
efforts of Mr. Lasoucnrre and his friends to procure, or 
rather to snatch, a reversal, not of one, but of a dozen, suc- 
cessive decisions of the House of Commons. With some 
politicians all the rules are for their enemies and all the 
exceptions for their friends. It would have been in some re- 
spects advantageous if the order made on Monday night could 
have become a standing order, so as to prevent trouble and 
waste of time in future. But the Speaker was perhaps 
wise in thinking that, in all the circumstances, to permit 
this might have been to estatiish an awkward precedent. 
Besides, it is not impossible that Mr. BrapLaven, very 
much against his will, may do service to his country next 
Session in a manner which it is not n to describe, 
but which will suggest itself to those who read the Radical 
boasts of the great things that Session is to accomplish. In 
the actual case the course of the House was clear; it had 
only to vindicate its own dignity, the law of the land, and 
the tradition of the independence of Parliament from the 
dictation as well of the lowest of the low as of the highest 
of the high. There may come a time when the assembly 
which has withstood kings may submit to be bullied by 
Secularist lecturers. But it is at any rate satisfactory that 
that time is not yet, nor is it at all likely that Mr. 
BraDLavuGn’s renewed threats of insubordination will lead 
to anything but a squabble in which Mr. Braptaven will 
come by the worst. 

To return to the innocents, it is tolerably certain that 
now, as often before, the wiser mind will grieve far more for 
those that remain than for those that have gone. A rather 
ungracious threat of a prolonged Session has rewarded the 
cheerful abandonment of nearly the whole of the time of 
the House to the Government. This cheerfulness was not 
seriously impaired by the supplementary discussion on 
Wednesday. Certain private members put in plaintive 
appeals for their own particular hobbies, but among persons 
of official standing on both sides Mr. Giapstone alone be- 
trayed any agperity. Mr. James Lowruer is not considered 
a very moderate politician, yet his plea for the employment 
of the remaining time on measures of real importance and 
for some definite limit of endurance might have come from 
Sir Jounn Mowsray to-day, or from Mr. HENLEY some years 
ago. Butit is clear that the fourteen measures enumerated 
by Mr, GuapstTone cannot, except by miracle or owing to the 
unexpected acting with unusual unex ess, become law 
this year. Very few, indeed, will grieve for the three Bills 
which have been respited for a fortnight should they join 
the slain. The Welsh Intermediate Education Bill may 
very well wait a year or two, though it is not necessary to 
deny that, in matters of religion and politics especially, the 
Welsh are sorely in need of education. The fussy and 
sentimental alterations of the criminal law at which the 
Lords have been tinkering in consequence of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
neglect to provide them with more useful work, had much 
better de in such peace as is possible; and though the 
state of things which has resulted from the singular defer- 
ence of the Government to a snatched division in the matter 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts is deplorable enough, it 
would hardly be mended much by the Detention in Hospitals 
Bill. Of the measures to which life—a rather precarious 
life—is definitely promised, the Bills which have come from 
the Grand Committees and the Agricultural Holdings Bill 
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are alone of real importance to the country, though discus- 
sion of a matter on which such a curious difference of opinion 
exists as on the National Debt Bill would be interesting and 
might be important. That devouring sham, the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, appears to have nearly satisfied itself, and it may 
probably, as it is not a matter in which the Lordsare very likely 
to interfere, soon take its place in the Statute-book, which 
assuredly will not contain a sillier, a more confused, a more 
unwholesome, or a more impracticable statute than itself. The 
fortunes of the Scotch Local Government Bill lie in more 
laps than one, and it would be exceedingly unsafe to attempt 
to predict them. Of the minor measures, which chiefly 
relate to Ireland, little need now be said. But it certainly 
is not clear how the major measures just mentioned, none 
of which save the Corrupt Practices Bill is anywhere near the 
goal, are to be got through, with the addition of the necessary 
and far more important routine work, before even the end of 
August. The opposition which some of them excite, and the 
legitimate interest felt in most of them by large sections of 
the House, preclude the idea of silent passing for any, even if 
Mr. Pane. and the Irish and Radical obstructives remain 
on the strictest good behaviour. Moreover Sir StarrorD 
Norrtucote was fully justified in protesting against Saturday 
sittings. These sittings are so obvious an expedient that 
they are much in favour with Governments ; but they are 
extremely unpopular, and a close observer of the proceed- 
ings of the House might doubt whether they really do 
much good. They area terror to well-behaved members, 
and no terror at all to the ill-disposed, who have frequently 
succeeded in making them a dead loss of time. The favourite 
and eccentric delusion of the Radical party that what the 
country wants is legislation quocunque modo, probably 
works to prevent Mr. Giapstone from throwing overboard 
legislative lumber with the alacrity which reason demands. 
But, though the House has been behaving well of late, there 
have not been wanting symptoms that it is getting rather 
out of hand. It is usual, and not very significant, for 
Governments to receive small slaps in the face from the 
House of Commons towards the end of the Session ; but a 
prudent Prime Minister, when this once begins, takes care 
not to court more serious rebuffs by insisting on too much 
work. A House which has recently allowed itself to be 
dragged through the degrading farce of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill is particularly likely to remember the sentiment 
of Cuaucer’s Cambridge student—to the effect that if a man 
be aggrieved in one point he is justified in relieving himself 
in another. 


MR. FAWCETT ON STATE SOCIALISM. 


M* FAWCETT has published in the current number 
of Macmillan’s Magazine a chapter on State Socialism 
and the Nationalization of the Land which will be added in 
a new edition to his Manual of Political Economy. Among 
modern writers on the same science Mr. Fawcett has always 
been distinguished by a soundness which is wanting to many 
economists of undoubted ability. A common excuse for the 
introduction of socialistic elements into disquisitions on the 
theory of accumulation and distribution consists in the sug- 
= that the general welfare depends on many conditions 
ides the acquisition of material wealth. It might be 
argued with equal truth and with similar irrelevance that 
ical mechanics correspond but imperfectly with the 
formulas on which mathematicians nevertheless insist. Mr. 
Fawcett has the strength of mind to confine himself in 
economic inquiries to his proper subject, and to take the 
right of _— for granted. If separate ownership were 
once abolished, life would perhaps still be possible, though 
it might tend to degenerate into a renewal of primitive bar- 
barism. Among many more vital changes, political economy 
would disappear. That property should depend on the caprice 
of sophists interpreted by the cupidity of the multitude is 
almost as intolerable to systematic reasoners as to the pro- 
victims of Socialism. In many respects an admiring 
disciple of Mr. J. 8. Miri, Mr. Fawcerr utterly repudiates 
his extravagant claim to.the unearned increment of-land on 
behalf of the State or the community. Every investment 
involves a speculative estimate of the possible rise or 
fall in value of the commodities or securities which may 
be As Mr. Fawcerr justly says, a capitalist 
who may have bought with tolerable judgment shares in 
public Companies thirty years ago is probably now richer 
than the owner of land purchased at the same time for the 
same price. In either case there may be an increase or 


diminution of value, attributable entirely to external causes, 
and therefore unearned, or unmerited, except in virtue of 
the sagacity which forecaw the rise or fall. A fundholder 
whose predecessor in title bought Three per Cents early in 
the century at 60, now an unearned increment of 
two-thirds. If the land is to be nationalized, the same pro- 
cess ought to be applied to the National Debt ; nor indeed 
would the fate of the public creditor be in that case 
doubtful. 

Although Mr. Fawcerr protests against the wholesale 
robbery which is called nationalization of the land, he 
perhaps accepts too readily the popular assumption that the 
State would only be resuming an alienated right. “The 
“ question as to whether or not it was expedient to have 
“ completely relinquished the rights which the State, as 
“ representing the nation, originally possessed in the land, 
“appears to us to have no bearing upon the question of 
“ appropriating land at the present time without giving 
“ adequate compensation to existing owners. Land has 
“ changed hands an indefinite number of times since the 
“ principle of private property in land was first recognized ; 
“and it would consequently be most indefensible if the 
“ State were to take possession either in whole or in part 
“ of the land of the country.” The proposition is indisput- 
ably true, but it seems to admit the gratuitous pretence of 
an original ownership in an imaginary State. It is a mere 
fiction that there was at any time in England or in other 
States now civilized a community or a Government which 
owned the land, and afterwards granted it away. In pre- 
historic ages, and to some extent in a barbarous or semi- 
barbarous period, local joint-ownership may have existed 
as itis now known in Russia; but more than a thousand 
years have Y pee since land was generally held in 
severalty, and every lawful owner has acquired and exer- 
cised his right under the guarantee of the law. There is 
not the smallest reason to suppose that the wealth of the 
country would be increased by an arbitrary confiscation of 
real property; but it is of course obvious that those who 
are now landless would in the first instance derive gain 
from the transfer of the land to themselves or to the 
Government in trust for the majority. Theft is always a 
profitable operation. Whether the general loss from a social 
revolution might not exceed the gain is a question which it 
is useless to discuss. If the followers of Mr. GEorGE ever 
become strong enough to give effect to their doctrines, they 
will not be deterred from reducing proprietors to beggary 
by any fear of indirect consequences. 

Mr. Fawcett, having disposed of the theory of seizure of 
the land without compensation, has no difficulty in proving 
that a compulsory purchase at the full value would be a 
mischievous undertaking. Having made a rough esti- 
mate of the purchase-money of agricultural land, he shows 
that the interest, which would probably be raised to a 
higher rate by the operation, must be provided by addi- 
tional taxation. The further question would arise whether 
the land should be let by the State at its full value or on 
beneficial leases. Ifthe rent is to be determined by com- 
petition, the occupier will be in the same condition as at 
present, except that he will have to deal with an inexorable 
landlord, who can only grant him favours at the public 
expense. The popular notion is probably to the effect 
that land should be let on easy terms, or, in other words, 
that the Government should choose among a mass of com- 
petitors for a profitable grant. The enormous system of 
Jobbing and of corruption which must ensue would have 
no compensation. The holder of a beneficial lease would 
be a part-owner, unless he were liable to eviction, which 
again would cause profound discontent. The rack-rented 
tenant would have a direct interest in taking the greatest 
possible value out of the land, and the stimulus to enterprise 
and industry which is provided by security of possession 
would be wholly wanting. As Mr. Fawcertr says, the 
association with ownership of land of any disability which 
does not belong to other kinds of property offers a direct 
disco ent to the investment of capital in the soil. 
There can be little doubt that recent agitation has already 
produced a similar effect. The promoters of the Farmers’ 
Alliance formerly assumed, not without reason, that the 
capital employed in improvements was chiefly provided by 
the landlord. It is scarcely probable that their attempts to 
acquire for themselves a portion of his property should not 
have checked his customary expenditure on the land. If 
Mr. Howarp’s Bill were , arbitrators would some- 
times charge the landlord with the value of an improvement 
which he might have made at his ewn expense. 
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As might be expected, Mr. Fawcerr guards himself 
inst the inference that he would approve of the uncon- 
ditional alienation of land where, as in India, it belongs to 
the sovereign. The appropriation of all rents to the pur- 
poses of the State of course renders taxation to that extent 
unnecessary; and it might well happen that the land 
revenue would be sufficient for the public service. Lord 
CornwaL.is’s Permanent Settlement in Bengal, founded on 
inaccurate theories of Oriental land tenure, established in 
the persons of the Zemindars a factitious aristocracy, while 
it failed to secure the hereditary rights of the peasants or 
to protect them from extortion. It is perfectly clear that, 
if it should hereafter be thought expedient to abolish the 
land revenue of other provinces, the dues now received by 
the Government should be commuted and not given away. 
In a country not yet troubled with a representative system, 
the political objections tw a fixed income sufficient to defray 
the expenses of government are inapplicable. If the 
modern doctrine that land belongs to the State had 
prevailed in England a few centuries ago, the House of 
Commons would have had no control of the purse-strings, 
nor indeed would there have been a House of Commons. 
In Prussia the large income derived from the State 
domains is independent of Parliamentary votes; Prince 
Bismarck probably regrets that the amount is not sufficient 
to maintain the army, the navy, and the Civil Service as 
well as the Court. 

In other parts of his instructive essay Mr. Fawcett 
discusses various projects for assisting at the public expense 
the poorer classes. He regards with little favour schemes 
for assisting occupiers to purchase their holdings, or for 
improving dwellings by the aid of the State. If, as he 


‘shows, houses were let at less than their value, the 


industrious classes would be taxed for the benefit of the 
improvident, and, as in the case of land, favouritism and 
corruption would be largely encouraged. Houses let at 
their full value may be provided by private enterprise. 
Mr. Fawcett perhaps attributes too exclusively to the 
socialism of the present day the tendency to rely on the 
intervention of the State. Long before the daysof LassaLLe 
French projectors founded their more or less fantastic 
schemes on a benevolent despotism which was to result from 
popular . Fourier, with a happy mixture of Latin 
and Greek etymology, called the intended depositary of 
supreme power the Omniarch of the World. He even went 
so far as to offer the first occupancy ef the universal throne 
to any benevolent capitalist who would provide 20,000l. for 
the expenses of a model Phalanstére. Capet and Louis 
Buanc unconsciously treated the denizens of their several 
Utopias as amiable children who were to submit without 
remonstrance to regulations imposed by an irresistible and 
infallible Government. In Lovis Bianc’s imaginary com- 
monwealth all were to work in proportion to their powers, 
and to divide the proceeds of the common labour in propor- 
tion to their wants. It is evident that the Government 
which was to enforce the duty and to secure the right must 
be more despotic than a Sultan in a melodrama. More 
recent Socialists may be less flagrantly absurd, but they also 
depend on the action of Governments. It would perhaps 
scarcely be a cause for regret that their projects would be 
fatal to political liberty. A community of paupers governed 
on sentimental principles must be content with an absolute 
government. e only alternative would be universal 
anarchy, ending probably in the same result. 


THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD. 


Re the last fortnight the health of the Count of 
CuamporD has been watched with ostentatious interest 

French Royalists, and with unacknowledged anxiety by 
French Republicans. Even those who knew him best seem 
not to have been aware how much cause there was for 
uneasiness. The attached adherents who surrounded him 
were naturally unwilling to anticipate a loss which they 
cannot but regard as personally and politically irreparable. 
At no time are the friends of kings likely to be the friends 
of their successors, and in this instance the heir of Henry V. 
is also the heir of a policy which Henry V. has always held 
in abhorrence. The Royalists who were accepted as coun- 
sellors at Frohsdorf are not those to whom the Count of 
Paris will look for guidance. Nor will the change be a 
change of men only. It will be a change of principles as 
well. The objects aimed at and the means taken to attain 
them will alike be different. What the true Legitimist 


holds to be the one thing worth fighting for will not be so 
esteemed by the Orleanists. They will meditate how to 
adapt the Monarchy to modern ideas, how to give it 
the constitutional complexion which seems to wear so well 
in other countries. This is not in the least the kind 
of royalty which is in favour with the immediate attend- 
ants of the Count of Cuamporp. What they look for in a 
descendant of the Kings of France is a mind absolutely 
closed against modern ideas, and they know well that to no 
other type of mind will they recommend themselves as ad- 
visers. It was only natural, therefore, that they should 
blind themselves to the real significance of their master’s 
symptoms, though since these symptoms have become acute 
it seems strange that they should have been able to do so. 
More than three months ago the Count sustained some in- 
jury in the leg, and part of the treatment to which he had 
to submit in consequence was an entire break in his 
customary habit of passing a large part of each day in the 
open air. The cessation of exercise in a man of his large 
habit was itself enough to injure his health; but besides. 
this some internal tumour seems to have formed which 
has brought with it a great deal of very wearing pain. 
But a crisis came at last without any warning. His 
tggaee were as much taken by surprise as the world at 
ge. 

From that moment the curiosity of the French public has 
had ample employment. In the first place, everybody asked 
themselves what the Count of Paris intended to do. Would 
he go to Frohsdorf, or would he merely make polite inquiries 
and stay away? How there could have been any doubt upon. 
this head is strange. Where could natural respect for the 
head of the Royal House of France be looked for if it was 
wanting in the next heir? When the Count of Paris went 
to Frohsdorf the first time, he took a step which entailed a 
similar visit whenever the Count of Cuamporp’s end seemed 
approaching. Before that it was an open question whether 
he regarded himself as the heir of Henry V. or of Louris 
Puuiwipre; whether he wished the Orleanists to go on exist- 
ing as a separate organization with a separate programme, 
or to merge themselves in the general mass of the Royalist 
party. Since then there has been no room for uncertainty 
on this point. The Count of Paris has accepted the posi- 
tion imposed upon him by the childlessness of the Count 
of CuamBorD, and the Royal House has in name at least 
been in one. To have stayed away from Frohsdorf 
now would have been to undo, so far as any act of his 
could undo it, whatever good has been effected by the origi- 
nal visit. At present, moreover, there is a special reason 
why the Count of Paris should not be wanting in any of 
the courtesies which befit his position. There is a small 
group of Legitimists who would like to see the titular 
Crown of France placed on the head of one whom they 
think a worthier pretender than the Count of Paris. In 
Don Caruos and his son they recognize the true heads of 
the Boursons. They are iat from Louis XIV. him- 
self, and they have given proof of ing that rooted 
adherence to the ancestral modes of thought which endears 
them to men who are themselves conscious of having 
neither learnt nor forgotten anything, and are naturally 
anxious to have a sovereign endued with similar immuta- 
bility. It is scarcely possible, indeed, that the extreme 
Legitimists should allow themselves this indulgence, 
because to'acknowledge the heir to the throne of Frarce in 
the Legitimist pretender to the Crown of Spain would be 
to ignore a great historical settlement. But if anything 
could fire them to do this, it would be a slight passed b 
the Count of Paris upon the Count of Cuamporp at ote 
a moment as this. The next point that took hold of the 
Parisian imagination was the reception which the Princes 
of OrLEans would find awaiting them. When a man is 
hovering between life and death, he is not the absolute 
master of his own time, and the delay that intervened 
between the arrival of the Count of Paris at Vienna and 
his summons to Frohsdorf gave a momentary colour to the 
plans attributed to the Extreme Legitimists. The inter- 
view which at last took place put an end to any vision of 
this kind. The Count of Cuamporp is not the man to play 
fast and loose with the members of his own House. It 
will never be found that he has received the Count of 
Panis at a critical moment and has been conscious all the 
time that he has privately done his best to disinherit him. 
If the Count of CHamporp would but so much as hint that 
he regarded the representatives of the Spanish branch as his 
true heirs, there is no doubt that a section of his titular 
subjects would gladly abide by his choice. The chance of a 
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Royalist restoration would again vanish, because the unity 


‘among Royalists, which is one of the indispensable condi- 


tions to any such event, Would again be wanting. When 
the Count of Paris had been unmistakably made welcome 
at Frohsdorf, the next question that arose was whether, in 
the event of the Count of CHAamborp’s death, he would be 
allowed to return to France. 

When the Proscription Bill was under discussion, M. 
Ferry is reported to have asked where was the need of 
banishing the Princes of OrLEANs so long as the Count of 
Cuamporp lived. If the Count of Cuamporp dies, M. Ferry 
may ask himself the same question with a different result. 
The plea then urged against banishing the Count of Paris 
was that he was not, and in the Count of CHamBorp’s 
lifetime could not be, “a really dangerous person.” His 
pretensions could not come into being until the elder 
claimant had passed away. By the death of the Count of 
Cuamporp this plea would be deprived of its force. The Count 
of Paris would not be the next heir to the throne, but the 
next occupant of the throne, supposing it to be occupied 
again. He would be in a different position, therefore, from 
that which he is in to-day. Will this change work a corre- 
sponding change in M. Frerry’s intentions towards him? If 
we could judge by the professed indifference of some Re- 
publican journalists to the Count of CuampBorp’s death, we 
should expect to see M. Ferry remain entirely unmoved. 
But in France it is by no means true that indifference in 
word means indifference in action. On the contrary, it con- 
stantly happens that the adversaries whom the Government 
most loudly declare to be powerless to do them any injury 
are precisely those whom they attack with the most per- 
sistence. If the Count of Paris becomes the titular King:of 
France, the very newspapers which ridicule the notion that the 
substitution of one pretender for another can be a danger to the 
Republic will probably be the first to demand that he shall 
at once be banished from his titular kingdom. Nor can it 
be denied that the Republican Government would be justi- 
fied in taking this precaution, supposing it to have a sub- 
stantive value. No Government can be expected to acquiesce 
in its own destruction, and the exchange of the Count of 
CuamporpD for the Count of Paris would undoubtedly 
change the whole aspect of French affairs. Hitherto the 
Republic has been happy in being the point beyond which 
the French: people could not go without faring worse. 
They kad seen what the Empire could do for them; they 
had heard what the old Monarchy had done for them ; and 
they thoroughly distrusted both alternatives. Yet, if they 
overthrew the Republic, it was between these alternatives 
that their sole choice would lie; and, as long as it was thus 
limited, it was probable that they would put up with the 
Republic. With the Count of Paris at the head of the 
Royal House of France they will be able, if they do not like 
the Republic, to have a really constitutional monarchy for the 
asking; and, in view of this possibility, their attitude to- 
wards the Republic may be greatly modified. There is only 
one consideration which could really make M. Ferry put 
aside the idea of banishing the Count of Paris, and that is 
the entire worthlessness of banishment as a precaution 
against this particular risk. It may be said with perfect 
truth that in a foreign country the Count of Paris would 
do quite as much harm to the Republic as he could possibly 
do to it in France. What the Republic has to fear is the 
growth of a conviction in the steady non-political mass of 
the French people that under a Constitutional Monarchy 
France will be better governed, better secured against ex- 
ternal attack or internal confusion, than she can be under 
M. Grévy. How likely this conviction is to grow up it is 
difficult to say, because that will mainly depend upon the 
amount of proof which the Republic gives that these bless- 
ings are not to be enjoyed except under a Constitutional 

onarchy. But from the moment that it has grown up it 
will be a matter of indifference where the Constitutional 
King is. He can be recalled from Twickenham just as 
easily as from Eu. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


Hh decision—if indeed that word be applicable to it—of 
the Joint Committee of both Houses on the Channel 
Tannel is in effect satisfactory, though it illustrates very 
forcibly the disadvantages of such machinery for settling, or 
attem to settle, such a question. It was evident be- 
forehand whatever ht be the result of the labours 
of the Committee, it would in effect be nothing more than 


the statement of a balance of individual opinions. No facts 
of any importance remained to be found out when the 
Committee began to sit, and in so far as it succeeded in 
eliciting any new facts whatever, those facts were them- 
selves only the opinions of certain commercial persons as 
to the probable benefit, or the probable damage, to their 
trade. Even this new matter was of a kind which any 
intelligent person could have anticipated with little less 
than certainty. It did not need the evidence of a 
manufacturer from the Potteries to disclose the fact that 
brittle wares travel better if they are undisturbed than if 
they have to be shifted from truck to shipboard and from 
shipboard to truck. It could have been foreseen easil 
enough that the Channel ports would not regard with mu 
affection a project which would treat them very much as 
railways treated the inns and posting-houses on the great 
coach roads. But, as this new matter was not in effect very 
novel, so it had in reality very little to do with the result. 
Very few opponents of the Tunnel had been guided in their 
opposition by the results of a process of totting up com- 
mercial gains, setting against them military or political in- 
conveniences, and striking a balance. The whole point of 
the opposition was that no possible commercial gain, how- 
ever large it might be in degree, could in kind compensate 
for the evils which reason and experience showed to be in- 
separable from the construction of a land route between 
England and the Continent. 


The detailed Reports of the compact minority who sup- 
port, and the less compact majority who oppose, the 
Tunnel are not before the public; but they in their turn, 
though not uninteresting, will have the less interest in 
that they can be pretty easily anticipated. The minority, 
which is understood to exalt the commercial and pooh- 
pooh the military aspect of the matter, is composed of 
three persons (Mr. Baxter, Lord Aperpare, and Mr. 
ArtHurR who represent, and one (Lord Lans- 
DOWNE) who, though he does not exactly represent, may 
be said to have inherited, the opinions of a certain 
stage of English Liberalism—a very well-defined stage, 
though a decidedly obsolete one. There is no need to 
speak of this stage or its representatives with anything 
but respect. The proverb “Seldom comes a_ better ” 
has certainly been exemplified by some at least of its 
successors, and there is much that is true and valuable 
in the creed to which it corresponds. That creed was 
popular during the era of peace and maierial prosperity 
which lasted from the Reform Bill to the Crimean War, 
if not later. With the men of that time it was the fashion 


-to regard war as an obsolete and barbarous thing, com- 


merce and national intercommunication as the real matters 
of importance. Their ideas in their crudest form are now 
hardly expressed by any one save Mr. Bricut, but they are 
clearly reflected in the reported verdict of the minority of 
the Channel Tunnel Committee. The majority, on the 
other hand, composed of men of different political faiths and 
placed at different points of view, is naturally less homo- 
geneous. The fact that the six members of it do not seem 
to have been able to agree on one Report may be said rather 
to add to the value of their negative consensus than to 
detract from it. It shows that, unlike their colleagues, they 
have not been actuated by anything but a considera- 
tion of the actual circumstances from each man’s actual 
point of view. Practically, in short, the opinion of the 
minority is the opinion of four men who so gener- 
ally that one says ditto to the other ; the opinion of the 
majority is that of six men who travel to it each by 
his own way. Nor is it surprising to any one who has 
studied the question that there should be this diversity in 

ment. It is almost impossible for any man of sense, 
such as all the members of the minority may be cheerfully 
acknowledged to be, to approve of the el, except from 
one or both of two points of view. He may think that the 
probability of commercial advantage should ‘outweigh all 
other considerations, and he may have so strong a belief in 
the advantages of increased communication between nations 
that in his mind all other considerations are hardly even 
worth weighing. On the other hand, for men who are not 
beset by these particular opinions, the disadvantages of the 
Tunnel are so many and so various that, supposing them 
to be dissimilar in their general habits of political thought 
and of an independent intelligence, each is sure to fix on 
certain disadvantages which, to his mind, exceed all others. 
The result shows, indeed, that a Committee was not a very 
good tribunal to decide the question, having neither the 
unity ofa single judgment nor the authority of the pre- 
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getergnt opinion of a large and representative body. 
ut it is equivalent to a strong condemnation of the most 
mischievous scheme which has been proposed for many 
years, and that is the chief and principal thing. 

Although curious instances occur from time to time of the 
singular want of thought which characterizes many Tunnel 
partisans, the time is fortunately past when public opinion 
required guidance in the matter. It is definitely formed, 
and it may be said with confidence that no public opinion 
has been formed during the present generation to the 
formation of which prejudice, political or other, has con- 
tributed so little, reason and the voice of experienced 
authority so much. But it so happens that, almost 
simultaneously with the announcement of the result of 
the Committee, another announcement has been made 
which gives opportunity for a rather forcible appeal to such 
partisans of the Tunnel as do not suffer from Mr. Brieut’s 
peculiar mental disabilities. Suppose the Tunnel to have 
been made and at work when Mr. GuapstonE came down 
to the House of Commons to make his Wednesday’s state- 
ment about and the representations made to 
France. What would have been the position in the market 
of Tunnel stock five minutes after that statement as com- 

with five minutes before it, and what effect would 
that position have had on the money market generally ? How 
many disquieting questions would have been asked in the 
House about the state of the appliances for destroying the 
Tunnel, the numbers of the garrison of Dover, the 
forwardness of the system of defence Londonwards? 
Within what distance of a panic, if only a minor 
one, both politically and financially, would the coun- 
try have found itself? The only possible answer to 
these questions by a Tunnellite who knows anything 
about English history, and the structure of English com- 
merce, politics, and society, must be that the situation 
would have been, if not very serious, at least decidedly in- 
convenient for all but Stock Exchange gamblers. To con- 
fine the question to one very narrow issue, it must be 
obvious to any one that the mere fluctuations of Tunnel 
stock itself would be a constant source of mischief in cir- 
cumstances like those of this week. At present the Eng- 
lish money-market is free from any disturbing element of 
importance, even Consols having for the most part got over 
the sensitiveness which once made them a useful political 
barometer but a very awkward disturbing force financially. 
The completion of the Tunnel, with the knowledge that, as 
its promoters themselves admit, Government must have the 
right of closing or destroying it in case of need, would at 
once introduce into English money matters the unhealthy 
sensitiveness which has long existed in most foreign 
Bourses. This illustration—for, in comparison with the 
wider and more cogent reasons which can be brought 
against the Tunnel, it is rather an illustration than an 
argument—is worth putting, first, because it comes re- 
markably pat, and, secondly, because it is understood 
that Lord Lanspowne and his colleagues have insisted 
on the supposed commercial advantages of the project. 
It must be a very great commercial advantage which 
outweighs the disadvantage of the introduction on the 
Stock Exchange of such an element of panic and dis- 
turbance as Tunnel stock would be. In fact, however, the 
matter is, in more senses than one, beyond the range of 
argument. It is certain that a division in Parliament 
would show a much majority inst the Tunnel 
than six to four, and it is not improbable that even the 
majority in Parliament would not fally express the dislike 
of the nation for a project condemned alike by reason and 
by experience, by the testimony of the best qualified and 
most disinterested authorities, and by the sober sense of 
the average intelligent man. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


_ Mr. Mason’s Resolution for giving Parlia- 
mentary votes to women was only rejected by a majority 
of 16, the feminine agitators and their allies have suffered 
a decisive defeat. They had probably mustered all their 
forces, while three hundred members who were not disposed 
to take the trouble of voting are, with few exceptions, op- 
posed to a fantastic innovation. The fraction of the House 
which is prepared to concede the alleged rights of women 
is hopelessly divided in opinion. Mr. Mason declared, with 
evident sincerity, that he would rather continue the exist- 
ing disqualification than extend the franchise to married 


women ; yet it is difficult to suppose that he can be de- 
ceived by the innocent cunning of his clients, The 
moters of the movement are so far consistent that they 
have always claimed the right of voting for the female com- 
munity in general ; nor indeed is it easy to understand why 
marriage should operate as a disqualification. They have 
nevertheless restricted the advocacy of their cause year 
after year to members who confine their sympathy to un- 
married women and widows, Little plots and wiles, how- 
ever transparent, are often rewarded by victory in domestic 
contests, and the same tactics are naturally employed in the 
less familiar field of political legislation. The benevolent 
contempt which is sometimes expressed by women in novels 
for the stupidity of men may perhaps be justified by the cre- 
dulity of Mr. Mason and some of his associates. Mr. Jacos 
Bricut repeated, in spite of frequent exposure, the fallacious 
statement that, according to the Census, a large proportion 
of landowners consists of women. The facts are notori- 
ously opposed to Mr. Brieut’s assertion ; and it has been 
repeatedly explained that in their Census returns men 
describe themselves by their professions or trades, while 
women who happen to own land have for the most part no 
other occupation. 

The AtrorNEY-GENERAL in his vigorous speech showed 
that a Bill framed on the lines of the Resolution would give 
the vote to married women, who are now joint occupiers 
with their husbands of the premises which qualify electors. 
It is true that Parliament might at its pleasure re- 
strict the franchise to unmarried women; but the dis- 
tinction would be infinitely more capricious and more arbi- 
trary than the existing recognition of a natural law. The 
anonymous member who announced that he should vote for 
excluding women because they were women exhausted the 
subject. If there were a proposal to transfer babies to 
masculine custody, the same judicious member would pro- 
bably oppose the change because the proposed nurses were 
men. One of Mr. Mason’s supporters used a conclusive, 
though superfluous, argument against his own conclusions 
when he boasted that the influence of women was always 
used on the side which professes to be moral. There is no 
doubt that female voters, married or unmarried, would 
object to the suppression of contagious diseases, and would 
support the closing of public-houses on Sundays, and 
indeed on week-days also. Not one woman in a thousand 
is disposed to distinguish between a sin and a crime. In 
every constituency the candidate who was most unscrupulous 
in his concessions to sentimental prejudice would command 
a certain number of female votes. The influence of little 
knots of philanthropists and crotchetmongers is already 
mischievous enough. The sex which cares nothing for 
great political principles would distribute its votes partl 
through personal considerations, and to a great extent wi 
reference to secondary issues. 

The argument which was deduced from the present quali- 
fication of borough and county electors will be displaced by 
the next Reform Bill, and by successive measures which are 
certain to follow. It was formerly assumed with good 
reason that the ownership of property or the occupation of 
premises of a certain value afforded a kind of seeurity for 
the competence of a voter. It is highly probable that the 
present Government will propose to abolish the property 
qualification, while it will confer the franchise on all house- 
holders, and the electoral areas so as to give the 
absolute control of elections to the poorest class. If women 
were allowed at t to vote as freeholders, or as 
12/. occupiers, they could not be disfranchised when the 

was lowered. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has already an- 
nounced his intention of agitating for universal suffrage 
and equal electoral districts, but he has incurred some 
abuse from the feminine agitators because he declines to 
propose the admission of women to the franchige. The 
Constitution which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proposes to intro- 
duce would be so bad that it might seem -incapable 
of deterioration; but it would be perhaps more toler- 
able to be governed by seven millions of voters than by 
more than double the number. Some opponents of Mr. 
Mason’s Resolution contended that women would be excep- 
tionally liable to fanatical and sacerdotal influence. Half of 
the charge is true, but there is an anti-religious as well as a 
religious fanaticism. The lowest class of women, which 
would under the new dispensation be dominant, may per- 
haps, as in Paris, be more violent and more reckless than 
men. The tricoteuses of and the 
pétroleuses of the Commune even more com- 
pletely into barbarism than their male associates, 
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It is undoubtedly possible to exaggerate the evil of a him had a strong family resemblance to the other which 
rebellion against natural laws. Whatever might be the carried the motion on local taxation at an earlier period in 


nominal distribution of electoral power, men would never 
submit to be governed by women. Physical force is on the 
same side with political aptitude, and a law passed at the 
instance of women against the opinion of men would 
assuredly not be obeyed. It was hardly worth while 
to occupy the time of the House in discussing whether 
women should be admitted to Parliament as well as to the 
election-booth. The stronger race will in any case retain 
in the last resort its absolute supremacy. Probably well- 
disposed married women would in most cases vote with 
their husbands, and a large proportion of the remainder 
might be guided by parents, by brothers, and by lovers. For 
these reasons the change, though irrational, might possibly 
become comparatively harmless ; but it. is not a sufficient 
reason for a paradoxical innovation that it might perhaps be 
partially neutralized in practice. In this case there is not 
even an anomaly to be removed, for the practice of all nations 
has established the rule which it is proposed to abolish. 
Still less can it be said that a practical grievance is felt by 
any large portion of the community. Ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths of the women of the upper classes would much 
rather retain their present position than find themselves 
involved in the turmoil of elections. In other sections of 
society the question excites no visible interest. A certain 
number of signatures to petitions may be easily obtained ; 
but women in general care nothing for the subject. 

The most plausible argument for change is derived 
from the = and future degradation of the male consti- 
tuency. Liberal orators gravely contend that the present 
electors are so unfit that the introduction of women would 
not lower the general character of Parliament. It is now 
intended to give votes to a million of men who have 
neither general qualifications nor political experience. A 
well-bred woman is assuredly superior in moral and in- 
tellectual fitness to an average farm-labourer ; but the 
workman is perhaps more capable of acquiring political 
knowledge than his own wife or daughter. In practice 
the mass of women would probably, like the actual consti- 
tuency, vote at the dictation of leaders who might by 
flattery or otherwise secure their confidence. They would 
nevertheless sometimes introduce an element of uncer- 
tainty, and they would hold out to candidates a temptation 
to pledge themselves to fanciful measures. An experiment 
in some respects analogous to the proposed enfranchisement 
of women was tried in America at the close of the Civil 
War. By an amendment in the Federal Constitution the 
States were prohibited from withholding the franchise from 
any part of the population on the ground of race or colour. 
The object and the immediate result was to give in many 
Southern States the aksolute control of affairs to the eman- 
ctpated slaves. The negroes were much more unfit to 
exercise political power than English or American women, 
Accordingly the conquered States were subjected for 
some years to the grossest misgovernment ; but in the 
end the superior race, without any modification of the new 
law, resumed the superiority and retains it still. Practical 
politicians in the United States have learned something 
from the experiment ; and it is perhaps in some di 
because negro suffrage has broken down that the rights 
of women have in that country not even secured serious 
consideration. It is perfectly true that, under Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s system, and even at present, the multitude 
is too powerful. The constituencies are so large that per- 
sonal influences are almost inoperative ; and, in their desire 
for some kind of organization, large portions of the electoral 
body are ruled by demagogues acting through clubs. No 
remedy for the evil is likely to be devised, but it seems in- 
expedient to aggravate the mischief. The indifference with 
which the House of Commons received Mr. Mason’s Resolu- 
tion is a proof that it still retains an instinctive preference 
for rational arrangements. Perhaps in a future Session the 
managers of the agitation may try the experiment of select- 
ing a representative who is not, like Mr. N, irreconcil- 
ably opposed to their ulterior projects. 


THE CATTLE QUESTION. 


R. CHAPLIN’S success in carrying a motion which 

is to commit the Government to a much more severe 
policy of exclusion in dealing with diseased foreign cattle is 
one more sign of the growing discontent of the agricultural 
interest with the Ministry. ‘The majority which voted with 


the Session. Both spoke for a class which believes, not 
without good cause, that it is being made to bear more than 
its due share of the public burdens ; and on both occasions 
several of the members who voted against the Ministry 
represented agricultural constituencies which it was sup- 
posed had been won over for ever to the Liberal side at 
the last general election. Ministerial speakers have not 
shone in argument on either occasion, and on Tuesday 
night they were particularly poor. The speeches of Mr. 
Mounpe.ta and of Mr. ArnoLp were mainly made up of the 
commonplaces of Radical invective. Mr. CHapiin and his 
supporters were accused of wishing to diminish the food- 
supply of the country for their own selfish purposes. There 
were the usual hints that this was only the thin edge of 
the wedge of a new Corn Law. No notice was taken of the 
obvious fact that if disease breaks out among the cattle of this 
country the loss falls heavily and directly on the farmer and 
the landlord. Mr. Arnotp gloried in the fact that he stood 
there as the representative of the people, among whom the 
member for Salford does not, apparently, include the country 
population. All this yeasty rhetoric could not hide from 
the House that it had to decide on a few simple issues of 
fact which were matters of evidence. The question whether 
the importation of animals from countries in which very 
serious cattle disease is known to exist should be forbidden was 
decided long ago. What Mr. Cuap.in asks is that the ex- 
istence of a milder form of disease in any country should 
necessarily cause the prohibition to be issued. Whether or 
not that would be wise is a matter to be decided by a few 
obvious considerations. Before going any further, it is 
necessary to decide how far the exclusion of foreign cattle 
can keep out the plague. If it can, the next consideration 
is whether it will diminish the food supply of the country ; 
and, if so, to what extent. Finally, if its food supply would 
be diminished, the country must make the choice between 
two evils—tne loss by the stoppage of a foreign trade and 
the loss caused by the ravages of disease among English 
cattle. 


It is naturally very difficult to prove that the exclusion 
of foreign cattle will keep the foot-and-mouth disease—the 
particular enemy to be dealt with at present—out of 
England. Mr. Cnapiin asserts that it has never been 
known to break out in this country except by infection 
from abroad, and his opponents were apparently unable to 
produce any conclusive evidence to the contrary. On the 
other hand, there is the undoubted fact that the disease 
first broke out at a time when the importation of foreign 
cattle was strictly forbidden. As English merchant and 
passenger ships were allowed to dispose of their surplus 
live stock on shore, it is of course possible that the infection 
may have been conveyed by one of them; but it may also 
have been brought in by other means. The balance of 
evidence is, however, rather in favour of Mr. Cuapiin’s 
theory that the suppression of the disease is merely a 
question of taking sufficiently rigid precautions. That a 
prohibition of the importation of foreign cattle will 
diminish the food supply of the country is denied by 
nobody ; the only difference is as to the probable amount of 
the loss. Mr. Cuapiin and his supporters, who have a 
natural inclination to minimize it as much as possible, put 
it at only four per cent. The speakers on the Ministerial 
side, who have an equally natural leaning to the opposite 
extreme, incline to estimate the probable loss very much 
higher. It may be taken for granted that a loss of food, 
and a consequent rise in price, will be the result of carry- 
ing out the — indicated in the motion, and it may 
even be considered certain that Mr. Cuaprin’s estimate is 
too low. Even, however, allowing for a loss of more than 
four per cent., it is still open to the majority of Tuesday 
night to maintain that it ought to be borne by the 
country. Mr. and Mr. Arnotp’s common- 
places about tampering with the food supply of the people 
are almost beside the question. Nobody proposes to raise 
the price five-and-twenty or thirty per cent. If it can be 
rn by ent or is shown by experience that the pro- 

ibition will have that effect, it will certainly be condemned. 
But it is one thing to say that meat shall not be raised to 
famine price, and quite another to say that a certain loss 
ought not to be borne for a manifest public good. Even as 
it is, Mr. Munpeia acknowledges that the importation of 
animals from countries infested with the rinderpest should 
be forbidden. There are several European countries from 
which no cattle can be sent to England for that very reason, 
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and no doubt if the disease spread al! over the Continent, 
the trade would everywhere be stopped. By an obvious 
application of the same principle, it should be stopped by 
the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth disease, if once it is 
acknowledged that this evil can also be stamped out by 
breaking off communication. The argument that, as the 
foot-and-mouth disease is far less dangerous than the 
rinderpest, and causes less damage, it does not afford an 
exually good motive for destroying a trade, would be 
a very good one if the loss it entails were fairly borne 
by the whole country. In that case it would manifestly be 
the right course to balance the profit against the loss and 
suffer a certain amount of cattle disease rather than lose the 
trade. But the loss caused by the foot-and-mouth disease 
is not equally borne. It falls especially on the agricul- 
tural interest. That is a state of things which it is not 
desirable to prolong. It is neither just nor to the interest 
of the whole community in the long run that a great in- 
dustry should be improperly hampered. The country has 
to choose between the two evils of either allowing agricul- 
ture to be permanently depressed, or of submitting to an 
increase in the price of meat which may possibly be only 
temporary. It is a perfectly fair argument that the latter 
is the wiser as well as the more generous course. Pedantic 
adherence to the letter of the law of Free-trade may lead, 
as pedantry does in everything else, to a violation of the 
spirit. Free-trade does not mean the unlimited right of a 
majority to inflict heavy loss on a minority by the propaga- 
tion of disease. 

Another question of the same order is pressing on the 
Government in an even more serious form. The panic which 
has been produced throughout the South of Europe by the 
outbreak of cholera in Egypt has not extended, and it is to 
be hoped will not extend, to England. We shall probably 
have pride and spirit enough not to show the abject cowardice 
common among the Southern peoples in the presence of an 
epidemic disease. But when we hear that vessels which 
have been threatened with quarantine in the Mediterranean 
are to come straight on to England, it is impossible not to 
feel a certain anxiety. Only a very weak stamp of man 
thinks it wise to be foolhardy in order to prove that he is 
not a coward. The line of action decided on by the Govern- 
ment would certainly appear the height of rashness in any 
country but this. Ships arriving from Egypt are to be 
medically examined, the sick are to be detained until they 
are cured, and the passengers who show no sign of cholera 
are to go unchecked. If it is taken for granted that a 
quarantine which does not afford absolute security is worse 
than useless, and if when absolute security cannot be ob- 
tained it is better to take no measure of precaution at all, 
then the Ministry has done quite enough. But they have 
probably been more moved by considerations of a quite un- 
scientific character. The delays and vexation and loss caused 
by quarantine are insufferable to Englishmen. We are firmly 
persuaded that immunity from epidemics is obtained by per- 
sonal cleanliness and good drainage, and also that the germs of 
disease are quite subtle enough to escape from the strictest 
quarantine. We prefer to run a certain amount of risk 
rather than submit to galling restraints and loss of business. 
The Ministry know that, and therefore they have resolved 
on doing just as little as they can, and doing it with the 
strictest regard for everybody’s convenience. It is useless 
to deny that we are running a certain risk, and the ques- 
tion whether it is wise or not to run it must be determined 
by an estimate of the advantages gained by the omission of 
a certainly vexatious and possibly useless precaution. 


ARMY DEBATES. 


HE War Office is, we suppose, contented with the 
present condition of public opinion on the state of 

the army. Nobody believes that it is satisfactory. It 
is well known that there is much which requires an im- 
mediate remedy ; and it is only too obvious that neither the 
Government nor the Opposition is prepared to suggest any- 
thing which is likely to prove permanently effectual. The 
calls on the army are steadily increasing. More men are 
needed abroad, and it is certain that for some years to come 
a large force will have to be maintained in foreign i- 
sons, and we shall find it necessary to be always ly to 
despatch reinforcements at a moment’s notice. Meanwhile 
the regiments at home are full of boys, or are nearly empty. 
Battalions with a nominal establishment of 520 rank and 
file cannot show more than 150 men on parade, and many 


of that handful are under twenty years of age. We have, 
however, apparently persuaded ourselves that it is useless 
to be disturbed by this state of things. The general opinion 
would seem to be that it is in the course of nature that the 
British army should be in an unsatisfactory condition, but 
that it may be trusted to do well enough whenever its 
services are called for. The standing answer to criticism is 
that, however bad things may be now, they were just as bad, 
if not worse, long ago. When it is pointed out that recruits 
do not come forward in sufficient numbers, the answer is that 
the number often fell short before 1872. When it is said 
that great numbers of men desert, the War Office is pre- 

to show that their fathers did so before them, and yet 
that the British army got along somehow. This kind of 
defence seems to be perfectly satisfactory to the country, 
strange to say. Our general apathy is the more wonderful 
when it is compared with the nervous anxiety felt in former 
years for less cause, but it obviously extends to the condi- 
tion of all our defences. It is only a very few years since 
something like a panic.was caused by Sir E. Reep’s letters 
to the Times on the growth of the Russian navy. Now it 
has been proved to demonstration that France, which has 
fifty times the naval resources of Russia, is forming a most 
formidable fleet within sight of our coasts, and very few of 
us seem to care. The general indifference is probably more 
apparent than real. When it is said that the affairs of the 
army and navy are not party questions, the words have a 
meaning which they are not meant to bear. It is unfor- 
tunately true that both parties have tried to govern the 
forces with the same organizations, and in the same spirit. 
When an independent critic insists that there is something 
radically wrong with either the army or the navy, the 
Minister of the day can rely on the support of the Opposi- 
tion leader who was Minister under the same conditions 
yesterday and hopes to be in office again to-morrow. Neither 
of them cares, unless under great pressure from without, to 
approve of proposals which will entail the spending of a 
great deal of money, a thing which is certain to be unpopu- 
lar, except when the country is thoroughly frightened. 
The widely felt uneasiness at the weakness of the army is 
not yet general enough nor loud enough to apply the 
necessary pressure, and the War Office can still go on upon 
the old lines, meeting immediate difficulties by temporary 
expedients, and keeping down the Budget at the expense 
of the efficiency of the army. 


The discussion on the Earl of Wemyss’s motion in the 
House of Lords on Monday night bore a strong family 
likeness to all Parliamentary debates on the army. The 
motion itself only aimed at increasing the numbers and the 
efficiency of the Militia, but the speakers in the discussion 
went over the whole ground. It was not “our old consti- 
“tional force,” but the consequences of short service, which 
really seemed to interest everybody. Attack and defence 
were alike conducted on the approved model. Many un- 
pleasant truths were very plainly spoken, the Ministerial 
and ex-Ministerial speakers minimized them with all their 
usual dexterity, and the Duke of Camprmcr summed up 
by again stating the one undoubted fact which nobody has 
the courage to insist on except himself. The Commanprr- 
1x-CuieF reminded the Lords, who had been talking 
about it and ‘about it for hours, that if we want a 
good army and will not have a conscription, we must 
pay good men good wages. To this no answer was made 
or can be made. The Earl of Mortey’s answer to the 
criticism on the state of the army amounted to little 
more than assertions that things had been quite as bad 
before. He gave. the statistics of desertion before 1872, 
and took it for granted that they disposed of the ent 
that we lose too many men by desertion now. is isa 
very favourite argument with defenders of the army as it 
is, but it takes no notice of some important facts. It is 
undoubtedly true that a great many men deserted in the 
days of long service, and also that men were lost by dis- 
missal or imprisonment; but when recruits had been well 
winnowed by these three processes, there remained a 
balance of solid, soldierly, trustworthy men who formed a 
serviceable battalion. Under the present system, we ap- 
pear to be fast coming to a state of things in which we 
shall have everything except the balance. The waste could 
formerly be endured because the men who remained served 
for years; but it is the very essence of the short-service 
system that it should pass the trained soldiers as rapidly: as 
possible into the Reserve. We cannot, therefore, afford the 
waste which the old army endured well enough. It is not 
too much to say that it is a matter of life and death to the 
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country to get none but good and trustworthy men as 
recruits. The Earl of Mortry was almost jubilant over the 
numbers that are now offering to enlist ; but he skimmed 
with a masterly lightness over the awkward fact that we 
can only supply reliefs to our garrisons abroad by tempting 
men not to pass into the Reserve. And yet it was for the 
sake of that very Reserve that we ruined the old army—a 
fairly efficient force in its way. It is absurd to say, as many 
Ministerial speakers do, that recruits cannot be got for long 
service, when we can only keep the army from falling to 
pieces by tempting as many men as possible to re-engage in 
it. The speech which Lord Cransroox made towards the 
close of the discussion is exceedingly well worth reading. 
He spoke throughout like a man whose hands are tied by 
the knowledge that he himself had done very much what 
the Ministers are now doing. When he turned from the 
motion to discuss the actual state of the army, he had 
really nothing to say, except that the country could not 
reasonably expect it to be any better than itis. He in- 
sisted that we must expect the regiments at home to be 
depleted if we will make little wars with a peace establish- 
ment. This really means that we must take it for granted 
that the half of the army which is at home shall always be 
nearly worthless, and yet it must always be just that half 
on which we shall have mainly to depend at a great crisis. 
It does not seem to enter into Lord Cransroox’s ideas of 
what is possible that our army should be formed of good 
materials throughout. Neither did he seem to be at all 
shocked by the fact that it is not only the army, but the 
Reserve, which we are compelled to deplete in order to keep 
up the garrisons abroad. But if the short-service system 
does not give us a large Reserve, to what end was it esta- 
blished ? 

The apparent amusement of the House of Lords at learn- 
ing that it had carried the Earl of Wemyss’s motion by a 
small majority was very natural. It had committed itself, 
in full knowledge of the facts, to the somewhat remarkable 
proposition that we should set about increasing the Militia 
by from forty to fifty thousand men at a time when the 
army itself can barely be kept at its proper strength. It is 
undoubtedly true that the Militia should be as strong and 
as serviceable as possible. It is a scandal that any force 
should be maintained in an inefficient state at the expense 
of a million and more. But expressions of a wish to see 
the impossible brought about are not likely to be of much 
use to the country, and it is manifestly not practicable to 
increase the Militia to the extent indicated by the motion. 
If enough men do not join as it is to raise the force to its 
full legal establishment, what probability can there be that 
thousands of new recruits will present themselves at 
call? There is great force, too, in the argument that, if 
more men are tempted into the Militia, the recruiting for 
the army will be seriously interfered with, and it is the first 
line which required attention and reformation at present. 
The great service which the Militia renders the country is 
to relieve and recruit the army in time of war. It would 
be a fatal mistake to allow it to interfere in any way with 
the more important fighting force. The motion was pro- 
bably supported less for what it proposed to do for the 
Militia than because it indirectly censured the actual ad- 
ministration of the army. It is unfortunately not to be 
hoped that much immediate good will be obtained by the 
votes of the Lords, but they will do some service by calling 
attention to a state of things which the country is too ready 
to forget. By dint of continually hammering at facts they 
may be driven into the heads of a sufficient number of 
voters to make Ministers set seriously about finding a per- 
manent remedy for the danger. 


THE ASHBURNHAM PIASCO. 


A SHABBY and inglorious compromise has been arrived at in 
the matter of the Ashburnham Collections. Nhe Govern- 
ment have not had the heart to purchase both the Stowe Collection 


and the Appendix at Lord Ashburnham’s price, 90,000/. Lord. 


Ashburnham was unwilling to sell any parts of the Collection 
separately, but as the Government would not give him what he 
ciked. he has done probably the wisest thing in his own interests. 
He has sold to the Government, for 45,000/., that part of his 
father’s treasures (the Stowe Collection) which was most mani- 
festly useful to the country, and least likely to attract foreigners and 
private collectors. The Stowe manuscripts are chiefly historical, 
and no doubt are of great value to students of the past of Eng- 
land...; Documents like the “ oss eo of H IV.,” as one 
journal terms the autograph of that monarch, are 


‘purchases which we were too mean to 


interesting 


curiosities. Clearly nobody but England would pay very much 
for the old letters and charters of our ancestors. On the other 
hand, the beautiful miniatures and other decorations of the manu- 
scripts in the Appendix render them even more desirable possessions 
than tables and chairs of the age of Marie Antoinette. The British 
Museum had the chance of securing a collection which would 
indeed have been the envy of surrounding nations, and which time 
as it passed would only have made more precious. The change- 
less and brilliant colours of the great Florentine painters exhibited 
in miniature in the MSS, would have been a real and rare addi- 
tion to the national collection of art. But foreign countries and 
private collectors will now acquire these and other manuscripts of 
great beauty, probably at a much larger price than the Government 
was asked to pay. On the other hand, the Government has en- 
joyed the pleasure of a bargain, and the utilitarian conscience 
must be almost at ease. The reflection will still occur, perhaps, 
that the 45,co0/. might have been spent in constructing “ blow- 
holes” in Piccadilly or Regent Street. But we cannot have 
everything at once. 

No one will be surprised to hear that the Government has 
been thus feeble in its higgling for the Ashburnham Manuscripts. 
The country has not got what it needed, and no one is pleased 
but the few “ robustious ” writers who affect a general de- 
testation of literature and art. Even they must be only half 
contented. The story of the oe in its various stages 
is yore A but familiar. The richest country in the world is 
governed by: people who are afraid to spend a penny on any- 
thing that is not undeniably “useful.” Or, if Governments are 
not afraid (and one Government in this matter is quite as bad as 
another), why then Governments are governed by “ permanent ” 
persons in the pwr G who have cultivated with success their 
native gift of churlishness and their natural accomplishment of 
saying No.” It is impossible for his most credulous enemies to 
accuse Mr. Gladstone of being indifferent to the claims of literature 
and art. But in matters like this Prime Ministers have probably 
not much more influence or choice than Queen Anne had (accord- 
ing to M. Scribe) in the selection of her chamber-women. The 
most blusteringly practical Minister or the most crabbed Treasury 
official is apt te override the wishes of his more humane and edu- 
cated colleagues, even when, as in this affair, the business is discussed 
by the Cabinet. In matters of this sort the country is not ruled by 
the ideas either of aristocracy or of democracy. Neither of these 
forces is niggardly in expenses which it understands ; and both are 
— of ‘understanding that a rich and great nation should 
behave with liberality in matters of national honour and, as we 
may say, of national advancement. But the penny-wise spirit of 
the bourgeois, who is proud of his want of intelligence in things 
where no mortal would dream of crediting him with a glimmer of 
sense and feeling, is allowed to regulate the expenditure of the 
country where objects not absolutely nec are concerned. 

As far as public opinion finds outlet or direction through the 
press, public opinion was almost unanimously in favour of buying 
all Lord Ashburnham’s Manuscripts. It was pointed out that the 
collection was rich in beauties of art, in miniatures by the 
greatest masters, in documents of historical value, in relics and 
curiosities of every sort, in materials for philology, scholarship, 
and the science of literature. It was urged that these things 
might be purchased much more cheaply en bloc than they could 

ssibly be acquired in any other manner. The shame of sending 
Fnglish treasures out of England, of letting America crow over 
e, and of itting 

rivate persons in France and Russia to acquire objects that 
Fngland could not afford—these sentiments, of course, are but 
sentimental. Still, in the notoriously practical United States 
these sentiments would have possessed weight enough, and a 
rich citizen would have been as liberal as our Government is 
nig; On the other side the sacred name of economy was 
called to the rescue. The people, it was said, would get no enjoy- 
ment out of manuscripts which writers in penny papers boasted 
themselves to be incapable of appreciating. Of course the people is 
not really in question. No costermonger would bea penny the 
poorer if all Lord Ashburnham’s collection had been bought for 
the British Museum. It would have been bought as an ornament 
of the national collection, and as a set of instruments for the use 
and enjoyment of scholars and artists. Even the people is by 
no means unable to see and enjoy the beauty of iluminations 
which have not been bought and of — writing in manu- 
scripts; but it may be admitted that few of the emancipated 
loungers on Bank Holidays would have had the energy to find 
the collection in the mysterious recesses of the Museum. A great 
difficulty was taken out of the way when the Libri and other 
collections claimed by the French were set aside, and when the 
Government was only asked to pape the things of peculiarly 
national interest, the Stowe Collection and the Appendix. 

For these manuscripts Lord Ashburnham demanded 90,000/. 
The Treasury offered 70,000], Lord Ashburnham declined to 
make this abatement in a price which would doubtless be greatly 
increased if the manuscripts were disposed of by public auction. 
The Trustees of the Museum then offered to meet the Treasury by 
supplying the 20,000/. out of the next five years’ grants to the 
Museum, But the Treasury (which, perhaps, only offered a price 
in the certainty that it would not Rncgneien) Sarees this transac- 
tion. Possibly, even if the necessary 20,000/, been provided by 

jrivate subscription, the Treasury would find some good reason 


for declining the offer. Ilowever this may be, it was extremely im- 
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bable that private enthusiasm would raise such a sum as 20,000/. 
Awerica it would be subscribed in a week. In England the 
rich are not enthusiasts; the old saying, Spartam nactus es, hanc 
exorna,is much more widely acted upon in the United States than 
in England. 
What the fate of the =e manuscripts may be it is im- 
ae to guess. Probably Lord Ashburnham will easily find a 
ransatlantic purchaser for the whole collection. Mortifying as it 
is to lose the MSS., we would rather see them kept together in 
the hands of people of our own blood, than dispersed through many 
pablic and private libraries in England and the Continent. It 1s 
common to hear moralists inveighing against the sales of family 
heirlooms. The Duke of Hamilton and the late Duke of Marl- 
borough have been blamed for making money out of the tastes 


. of their ancestors, Certainly most persons, if they inherited noble 


names and great ancestral wealth, would prefer not to diminish 
the lustre of their family’s possessions. But England is doing 
almost precisely what the late owners of the Beckford and Sun- 
derland Libraries are blamed for having done. She is not selling 
her ancestral treasures, but she is shabbily permitting treasures 
that might have been hers to be sold to aliens. 

There is nothing surprising in this conduct, nothing unusual, 
nothing peculiar to one or other of the great parties in the State. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, before annexing Cyprus, let the 
Cypriote collection of General Cesnola be sold to America for a 
song. The Americans are now depreciating the value of their 
purchase ; we wish they would sell it back at cost price. It is a 
matter of taste; but one single gem, an emerald engraved with 
the story of Boreas and Orithyia, seemed to usas desirable as even 
the Ashburnham Maruscript decorated by the pencil of Perugino 
and his great contemporaries, However, it is idle to make these 
comparisons with accuracy, because the country has lost the 
treasures which it would have been a pleasure to compare—the 
tinest works of the generation before Phidias and of the generation 
before Raffaelle. They are most probably going into the posses- 
sion of people who do not yet seem quite capable of understanding 
the measure of their own good fortune. 

Perhaps we ought not to blame very harshly the Governments 
which in these minor matters of taste and learning neglect the 
real interests of England. How cana Government take any step 
unless it be pushed and hauled at by agitators, and in cases like 
this who is to agitate? It is not like marrying one’s deceased 
wife's sister, or like Local Option, or the repeal of sanitary laws, or 
anything in which noisy and pushing persons are interested. 
Scholars, artists, and students are not in the habit of getting up 
meetings and petitions, they break no man’s windows, they do not 
take a shot at Treasury officials nor blow up Treasury buildings. 
They are a quiet, peaceful people, and unaccustomed to strive or cry. 
Now no one ean get anything except by striving, crying, shouting, 
shooting, exploding dynamite, threatening Ministers, and adopting 
other constitutional methods. Scholars can neither do these 
things nor approve of them when done. They would be the first 
to denounce an enthusiast who lurked in Harley Street with a 
blunderbuss, or deposited a “ticker” (of the infernal sort) in the 
letter-box of the Home Secretary. A meeting in St. James's 
Hall is an expedient equally distasteful ; in short, it would be 
impossible to convince the most credulous Minister that scholars 
and artists are in earnest, and must be given what they want. For 
how is a Minister to know what is wanted if people are too 
scrupulous and antiquated to give him gentle reminders of a 
felonious nature? Now, perhaps, something might be done by 
threatening letters, with illuminations of coffins, and with daggers 
and pistols neatly drawn in the initials. But even this experiment 
is not to the taste of the scholar. If we could only enlist Mr. 
Bradlgugh and his mobs in the cause of literature and art, some- 
thing might be achieved; but Mr. Bradlaugh seems too much 
absorbed by “ the nameless Child of an Oath.” The money which 
is so freely expended in agitating about dead wives’ sisters might 
have pure the Ashburnhani Collection over and over again. 
But, as Mr. Matthew Arnold often says, people with money do 
not seem to know the things that pertain to their peace. If they 
did, they would buy the Ashburnham Collection for the country, 
economizing in their expenditure in placards, rent of halls, lead- 
ing articles, and similar commodities. 

We repeat that —— has astonished us less than the disap- 
pointing negotiations with Ashburnham. Ministers nowadays 
only act when they are driven, and scholars are not drivers of 
confused cattle. Besides, 70,000/. is really a large sum to lay out 
on articles which cannot explode or destruction among the 
doomed foe, You might buy out a lot of the Bechuana victims of 
the Boers for 70,000/, You might silence an appreciable number 
of voices of Irish discontent for half the money. You might bribe 
an Anieer, or annex a group of islands, or purchase a patent of a 
new rifle, or buy acres of bunting and tons of incense for Mr. 
Bright with, this monstrous sum. Even with the odd 20,000/. 
which the ager Ave or at, you might establish an English 
School of Art and zology at Athens. But that would be a 
very wasteful and unpopular way of prc omg | this money for 
which the Treasury has y sane of better uses, For our own part 
we are inclined to look with despair at any idea of securing 
Government assistance for a scheme which is neither to im- 
mre landlords nor to exalt crofters. Even when we rob our 

hurch none of the plunder will come to the friends of study and 
learning. It will be laid out in buying off Boers, or in making a 
Channel Tunnel, or in founding hospitals for the victims of the 
repeal of sanitary laws. And at the last most necessary form of 


expenditure what feeling heart could cavil? The one thing cer- 
tain is that literature and art are nobody’s concern and must take 
care of themselves. Indeed they are rather offensive to truly 
liberal minds, from their tendency to pervert and deprave popular 
instincts, 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


it is too soon as yet to offer any direct comment on the strange 
trial of Hungarian Jews at Nyireghyhaza, reported daily in 
the newspapers, which reads like a misplaced chapter of some 
medizval chronicle. The trial is not over, and it may suffice to 
observe for the present that the notions of evidence, and of the 
proper method of obtaining it, entertained by those concerned 
seem hardly less of an anachronism than the imputed crime. The 
belief in a periodical sacrifice of a Christian child by Jews is as 
old as the fifth century; whether it was always supposed to be 
rompted by a desire to mingle Christian blood with the un- 
eavened bread of the Passover we are not able to say, but we 
tly doubt it, and the idea does not argue any very great 

‘amiliarity with the Levitical Law in those who originated it. It 
was hardly probable that the Jews, who were strictly forbidden to 
eat blood at any time, would go out of their way to combine 
sacrilege with disobedience by leavening the Passover cakes with 
blood either of man or beast. The earliest case of the kind on 
record is related by Socrates (Zecl. Hist. vii. 16) as having 
occurred about A.D, 414 at a place between Chalcis and Antioch 
in Syria, where a Christian boy is said to have been crucitied 
by the Jews. But the tradition is chiefly a medieval one. All 
tourists on the Rhine who have visited the picturesque ruins of 
St. Werner's Chapel at Bacharach are aware that the quaint 
little town—sadly despoiled of its antiquarian interest by the 
fire of 1872—is not more famous for its wines than for the memory 
of its martyr boy. St. Werner, according to the local tradition, 
was crucified by the Jews in 1286 and thrown into the Rhine 
at Oberwesel, but his body floated up the stream by miracle 
to Bacharach, where it was rescued to the confusion of the mur- 
derers and the glory of the youthful saint, in whose honour 
the Gothic church, still beautiful in its ruinous state, was 
erected in 1293 on an eminence overlooking the town and beneath 
the Castle of Stahleck, now also a ruin, destroyed by the 
French in 1689. This is but one out of many similar tales 
current in the middle ages both in Germany and England of the 
murder of Christian children by the Jews, some of which even 
recall the incident of the drowning and the miraculous rescue of the 
body. The best known perhaps, as well as the most authentic, of 
the English legends is that of St. Hugh of Lincoln, recorded by 
Matthew of Paris and in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, which has a 
basis in fact. In 1255 a woman of Lincoln found the dead body 
of her son, a child of eight years old, in a well near a Jew’s house, 
who was arrested and, on the strength of a confession wrung from 
him, he and ninety-two of the richest Jews in Lincoln were 
imprisoned, and their goods confiscated to the royal exchequer, 
eighteen of them being at once hung. The Franciscans to their 
credit interceded for the rest, and thirty-five were released. In 
this case there can be no doubt that the boy was really murdered, 
but it does not follow that his murderers were Jews. Whether 
indeed any actual occurrence of the kind ever took place, to give 
ema to these multiplied legends, it is impossible now to 
etermine with certainty, but there does seem to have been a case 
of the kind at Trent in the Holy Week of 1475. Other well- 
known stories of such boy-martyrs are those of St. William of 
Norwich (1144), St. Robert of Bury St. Edmunds (1181), St. 
Rudolf of Berne (1287), St. Albert in Poland in 1598, and several 
more. That in the early days of the Church the Jews mani- 
fested, as Milman points out, a peculiar animosity against 
Christians, and ysed their influence to fan the flame of Pagan per- 
secution, is matter of history. And it is by no means ineredible 
that, when smarting under tle capricious cruelties to which they 
were frequently exposed at the hands of the populace, and some- 
times of their rulers, in medieval Europe, without any hope of 
legal redress, they may now and then shave fiercely retaliated, 
like wild beasts driven to bay, on their oppressors, Oruelty, 
as well as avarice, has always found a place among their 
national vices. Be that as it may, the provocation was i 
excessive, and it is hardly necessary to travel beyond the 
limits of our own country for examples, unhappily too easy to 
discover and too abundant to be explained by any accidental 
cause, of the kind of treatment which they were condemned 
periodically, if not habitually, to endure. That there was some- 
thing in their own conduct, and especially in their exclusive and 
highly profitable practice of “ usury,” at that time forbidden to all 
Christians both by civil and canon law, to intensify the strong 
religious and race hatred characteristic of the age, we have shown 
on a former occasion in discussing the Judenhass in history, As 
to the rate of interest they usually charged some notion may be 
inferred from an edict of Philip Augustus of France limiting the 
Jews to 48 per cent. But it is difficult for us, without some re- 
ference to detailed cases, to realize in the present day the kind of 
antagonism which existed for centuries es two classes of 
the population who, if not exactly fellow-countgymen or fellow- 
citizens—for the Jews of course enjoyed no civic rights—were 
near neighbours brought constantly into close intercourse 
with one another. A few facts collected from Englisk history 
only will suffice to illustrate what we mean. : 
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It must be borne in mind that the Jews, besides being odious to 
the people on religious and other grounds, were entirely out of the 
protection of the law, and therefore were the more convenient 
victims of the rapacity of kings and other high personages 
who did not share the popular antipathy, however ready they 
might be to utilize it for their own ends. This will help 
to explain such high-handed acts of oppression as when eg. 
King John threw all the Jews in England into prison and 
exacted 66,000 marks for their ransom; when at another 
time Isaac the Jew had himself to pay 5,100 marks; Brun, 

000; Jurnet, 2,000; Bennett, 500; or when Henry IIL., after 

rrowing 5,000 marks from the Earl of Cornwall, handed over 
to him all the Jews in the kingdom by way of repayment. 
In 1241 the King exacted 20,000 marks of them, and two years 
later Aaron of York was required to pay over 4,000, and again 
eight years later 20,000 marks on a charge of forgery; in 1255 
Henry demanded 8,000 marks more of the Jews, and threatened 
to hang them if they refused compliance. King John had ex- 
torted 70,000 marks from a Jew of Bristol by ordering one of his 
teeth to be drawn every day till he complied ; after the seventh 
tooth had been extracted the money was paid. Eighteen Jews 
were hanged, as we have already seen, in the reign of Henry III. 
on the charge of crucifying a Christian child. But it is clear 
-enough that medieval sovereigns were generally actuated by a 
less respectable motive than bigotry in their persecution of the 
Jews. Du Cange, indeed, tells us of a French law enacting that 
a Jew who embraced Christianity should forfeit all his goods and 
chattels to the King; the converted Jew would no longer have 
the same opportunities of amassing usurious wealth which Chris- 
‘tian potentates could plunder. Under the undevout but politic 
Henry II. the English Jews had been protected,and had grown rich, 
and they were naturally anxious tolose no timein bespeaking the favour 
of his successor, and consequently hastened to London with presents 
from every part of the country. But Richard I., whether from 
fear of a popular tumult or from religious motives, forbade their 
approaching him on the day of his Coronation, in spite of which 
some of them were imprudent enough to enter the palace gates. 
They were expelled with insult, and a report spread that the King 
had given a general permission to massacre and plunder them, on 
the strength of which the populace assembled in great numbers, 
killed every Jew they found in the streets, and set fire to Jewish 
houses, The ap, Sey his justiciary with several knights to dis- 
perse the rioters, but they could effect nothing, and he had to 
content himself with hanging three of the ringleaders, on the pre- 
text that they had burned the houses of Christians, and issuing a 
——_ guaranteeing the lives and property of the Jews; he 

ared not offend his new subjects by open severity against the 
assailants of the hated race. How they fared under King John 
we have already seen. In the next reign, during riots in London, 
Despenser, the justiciary, imprisoned five hundred Jews—men, 
women, and children—in order to extort a large ransom from the 
wealthier of them, and then abandoned the rest to the fury of the 
pulace, who stripped and massacred them all in cold blood. 
k ben Abraham, then reputed the richest man in England, 
was murdered in his own house by John Fitzjohn, one of the 
barons, who at first seized all his goods for himself, but afterwards 
judged it more prudent to present a portion to the Earl of 
Lcieses and thus secure the peaceful enjoyment of the re- 
mainder. The Earl of Gloucester about the same time put to 
death all the Jews in Canterbury, and the Earl of Leicester 
destroyed the houses of those in Worcester and compelled them to 
receive baptism. 

On the whole however, in spite of royal extortion and popular 
outbreaks, the Jews had been protected in a way by the Norman 
sovereigns, since their first introduction into this country under 
William the Conqueror till the reign of Edward I., and they had 
amassed enormous wealth. Edward appears for some reason to have 
conceived 8 violent antipathy to them, which led him eventually to 
deprive himself of what his predecessors had found so convenient 
and inexhaustible a source of revenue. In his first year the Jews 
were forbidden to erect synagogues, to hold any fief or free tene- 
ment, or to demand interest for the loan of money—a provision 
which struck at the very roots at once of their occupation and 
their prosperity. Moreover every Jewish child of seven years 
old was ordered to wear a distinctive badge—no trivial matter in 
the then state of popular feeling towards them—and every Jew over 
twelve of either sex had to pay an annual capitation fee of three- 

nce at Easter. Being thus cut off from their former means of 

velihood they took to clipping and adulterating the cvin—a 
fraud not so easy to detect at a period when the silver penny was 
allowed to be divided into halves and quarters. In London alone 
280 Jews were hanged for this offence, and as many more probably 
in other parts of the country, their houses and goods being con- 
fiscated to the Crown. But this was not the worst. In 1287 all 
the Jews in England, without distinction of sex or age, were 
arrested and thrown into prison on one day, and kept there till 
they had paid the King a fine of 12,000/. Three years after- 
wards a Fae me woe was issued directing the whole of them 
to quit the kingdom within two months under pain of death. 
In obedience to this injunction 16,511 exiles left the shores 
of England, being furnished with passports and a competent 
supply for their journey, but their property of every kind 
was confiscated to the Crown. Hume observes that “very few 
of that nation have since lived in England.” A century later 
they were expelled from France and two centuries later from 
Spain. Many of the exiles from England are recorded to 


have perished on their voyage, some through the rapacity or 
hatred of the sailors, of whom several were afterwards executed 
for the crime. There is a story told by Walter of Hemingford, 
with much satisfaction, of how certain Jews were persuaded b 
the captain of their vessel to walk on the sands at low water ti 
the rising tide drowned them all. The monkish chronicler adds— 
what is happily untrue—that the captain was pardoned and re- 
warded by the King; on the contrary he was hanged. It may 
be worth while to notice in conclusion that the Jews owe in no 
slight measure to the enforced isolation and even persecution of 
their mediwval experience that internal coherence and solidarity 
which has hitherto enabled them to retain unchanged their 
national existence and character. The — of Spinoza on 
this point is remarkable:— That the Jews have maintained 
themselves so long in spite of their dispersed and disorganized 
condition is not at all to be wondered at, when it is considered 
how they separated themselves from all other nationalities in 
such a way as to bring upon themselves the hatred of all... . 
Experience shows that their conservation is due in a great degree 
to the very hatred which they have incurred.” It is in accordance 
with this view that Professor Wellhausen, in concluding his 
article on “Israel” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, avows his 
conviction that “the so-called emancipation of the Jews must 
inevitably lead to the extinction of Judaism wherever the process 
is extended beyond the political to the social sphere,” though he 
admits that centuries may be required for the accomplishment of 
such a result. There is still however a strong—in Roman Catholic 
countries an insuperable—social impediment to the intermarriage 
of Jews and Christians, and this must constitute, so long as it 
remains, a sure guarantee for the separate vitality of Judaism. 


PURE ENGLISH. 


Ace to the newspapers Lord Granville has issued a 
circular in which he requests the members of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services to write English, or, at least, not to write 
French. Examples of English which it is hard to defend are 

ublished from despatches lately received at the Foreign Office. 

he writers seem to have a fancy for using French words where 
perfectly good English words would serve their purpose better. 
Thus “demission” and “destitution,” it appears, are used when 
“dismissal” is meant. “The Destitution at the East End,” a 
common heading of oe in newspapers, must mean some- 
thing rather curious to the writers of despatches, something 
equivalent to a “lock-out.” “ Veridical” for “true” seems a 
needless waste of syllables, and stands in a false following of the 
French véridique, meaning qui aime @ dire la vérité. Any one who 
writes “The news that cholera has reached Cairo is veridical” 
puts himself to a good deal of trouble to write nonsense. 
“ Arrestation” for “ arrest” is as superfluous, and “ incessantly” 
for “immediately” is ludicrous. ‘ Antecedent solidarity ” does 
not mean “previous understanding,” even with the aid of the 
— in the Datly Telegraph. “ Solidarity” has crept into the 

pglish language, and has even been used, it seems, by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, who rather likes a French word; but “solid- 
arity” does not mean an “ understanding” for all that. Why 
“ spiritiste” should be used at all by a correspondent of the 
Foreign Office it is hard to guess. “ Spiritisme” is dismissed by 
the sceptical Littré as “superstition des spirites,” and a spiritiste 
(if such a word exists) is probably polite Freuch for a member of 
the Society for Psychical Sewn In any case, it is not so bad 
as “ educationist term first we believe, by the mis- 
creant who beat a boy to death with a skipping-rope by way of 
teaching him the multiplication table. “ Educationist ” should 
thus be slang for “ quack.” Another agreeable word, introduced, 
to the best of our knowledge, by the St. James's Gazette, is 
“ exhibitional,” meaning heaven knows what. An “exhibit 
that is, an object exhibited—seems to be due to some Australian 
reporter engaged on the London press. 

e are wandering from the pseudo-Gallicisms of the at 
Office into the general oddities of modern newspaper English. 
But, before exploring this region further, it may be well to notice 
the half-apology for “ destitution,” ‘“ suscitated,” and the like, 
offered by an ingenious writer in the Daily Telegraph. He 
finds examples of these or similar s in “classical ” Eng- 
lish writers, and is rather inclined to argue that what Milton 
did, and Ben Jonson, or whoever it may be, approved, cannot 
be wrong. But even genius has no right to go ing terms 
from Latin and Greek info the English language, and these 
words cannot be approved of except when they have been 
adopted by usage, the only real legislator in language. The 
students of the Renaissance introduced hundreds of Latinisms 
into English and French. Most of them perished, the best and 
most useful survived, and we are not to excuse such a word 
as “suscitate” because it once happened to take the fancy of 
ever so great a writer. We cannot use Chaucer's words at 
random, whether they be old English or French, simply because 
many of them have eeased to be intelligible. We must take 
the advice of Favorinus, in Aulus Gellius, advice addressed 
“to a youth who affected an old and obsolete mode of speak- 
ing.” “ Curius, Fabricius, and Coruncanius, our countrymen 
of very remote times, and the three Horatii, still older than these, 
talked pleinly with their friends, and did not use the words of the 
Sicani or Pelasgi, but the language of their own times; but you,” 
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said Favorinus, “as if you were conversing with the mother of 
Evander, use a language which for centuries has been out of date. 
Remember what Julius Cesar wrote in his first book on Analogy, 
* Avoid every unusual word as you would a rock.’” Writers 
-of verse, of course, are the great offenders against the counsel of 
Favorinus and Cesar. But they have a kind of excuse, for even 
in Homer’s day poetry preserved words that had out of 
‘common speech, and grammatical forms from which language was 
-emancipating herself. Worse sinners are critics, and especially 
critics of art. A feverish self-consciousness appears to possess 
many of these miserable men, They cannot be content to say 
their say, such as it is; they must put it in such a manner 
‘a3. to «draw attention (always, alas! unfriendly) to them- 
éelves and their style. As the coxcomb of society wears his 
hair oddly, and delights in neckties of strange colour, and 
coats that make the passer-by stare and gape, so the art critic 
— his remarks in an odd style, and bedizens his manner 
with such picturesque terms as he can find by his industry. 
He goes about like people in Paris who carry a4 and rake in 
unconsidered cigar ends. So does the affected writer poke about 
for queer terms; and yet how few of them he finds! He is still 
‘harping on “ weird,” nor does he regard “ grim” as outworn. 
«‘ Opalescent,” “ iridescent,” “ blithe,” “ nimble,” “alert,” “ strange,” 
“entirely admirable,” are all very dear to him. Now there are not 
‘very many odd words that suit the critic, or, if there are many, his 
es genius are unequal to the task of finding them. Thus 
the style of the mannerist becomes as monotonous and rp + 
less as the talk of the schoolboy with his incessant “awful” 
‘and “ beastly,” or the unchanging blasphemy of the poor. 
To call everything you admire “divine” or “ immense” is 
all very well at first, but it soon conveys no more distinct 
meaning than does “ awfully jolly.” However, the tawdry 
English of the art critic does not do much harm to the language, 
‘because no one pays any attention to the jargon. 

The bad English of politics is something much more mischievous. 
Political bad English is the result of the successful effort to say 
‘as little as may be in as many words and as long words as pos- 
sible. The most wonderful periphrases are dear to the shuffling 
politician, for they are full of loopholes of escape. And, even 
when the politician does not want to shuffle, the use of long, 
sonorous Latinized English words gives him time to collect his 
‘thoughts when he is on his legs. Moreover, the very weight of 
long words seems to attract, as if by the force of gravitation, the 
venfeebled minds of nervous public speakers. Political slang is 
another affair. The Scotch lady regarded profane swearing as “a 
grand offset to conversation”; and political slang gives a kind of 
spurious brilliance, while the sparkle lasts, to the dreariness of poli- 
tical discussion. When we see how greedily a new nickname 
is caught at, how unweariedly the old, old bit of slang 
is d into journalism and into debate, we can estimate the 
dulness of politics, that thrice ploughed field, that thrice thrashed 
grain of thought. Tory and Whig have ceased to be slang or 
amusing, but doubtless these terms were thought for some fifty 
years their introduction at least as funny as“ Jingo.” The 
United States, with their youthful vigour of speech and fancy, are 
constantly starting new expressions of political slang, and we come 
gleaning in our tardy apish fashion and pick up here and there 
such a word as Caucus. But this political slang, like ordinary 
slang, when it is sanctioned by such a writer as Thackeray, does 
little to corrupt language, and occasionally adds to the picturesque- 
ness of speech. Mr. Charles Reade, we think, has defended slang 
theoretically on the ground that it can convey so much in so few 
syllables; but of course language is not contined to this aim, and 
words are not necessarily good because they are overloaded with 
meaning. 

There is, after all, no orthodoxy in English, nor any one 
‘writer whose terms can always be used without distrust. Even 
the excellent Addison had a manner, delightful in itself, 
which has become slightly obsolete, so that to employ it 
would be affectation. Thus Addison, speaking of the con- 
temporary liking for “ conceits,” says ‘‘ Monsieur Perrault was 
a man of this viciated Relish”; and we may no more employ 
“Relish” for taste, in this sense, than we may retain the 
Addisonian spelling of vitiated. ‘“ Objectionable” is a word to 
which we may oe yet “ exceptionable” was good enough for 
Addison. In the long procession of the centuries it now seems 

robable that “ reliable,” and even “ dependable,” will become 
Savenrites with writers of quality, and when they have once 
obtained rights of citizenship, however undeserved the honour, it 
will be foolish to quarrel with them. If we look back to the 
Précieuses Ridicules and the old controversy on that topic, we 
shall find that very many of the terms to which purists objected 
have long been part and parcel of the French language 
and useful in their degree. Words, like wine which 
can stand long keeping, have always some merit of their 
own, otherwise they would perish and pass out of use. 
“ Sociology,” to which we may justly demur, is not more 
than Milton’s “subdichotomies.” It is convenience in the long 
run, and not right reason nor philological exactness, that gives the 
victory to a new and possibly hideous or barbarous word. Pro- 
bably the Conservatives among our Aryan ancestors objected 
vigorously to Le pa of phonetic decay, but they might as 
well have protested against the law of gravitation, No lite 
dictator can in most cases stamp out a word or a phrase; but it is 
not the less the duty of people who respect their language to 
resist and denounce ugly and superfluous innovations, re- 


sistance is one of the conditions of language itself, and, with other 
conditions, determines the permanence or causes the disappearance 
of a word. ‘Lhe weaker novelties will go to the wall, the stronger 
survive in the struggle for existence, and even become classical. 
from French or the American 

words which only express ideas capable of being put in ordinary 
English terris must be strenuously resisted. 


THE SWORD. 


it may seem at first sight strange to find a Professor of Juris~ 
prudence, distinguished as an editor of Spinoza, discoursing to 
an audience usually dieted on chemistry and physics on the process 
by which a homicidal weapon was gradually brought to perfection. 
But the most singular combinations often lead to the happiest 
results, and it must be said that, incongruous as this subject 
may have appeared for such a speaker and such an audience, 
Mr. Frederick Pollock's lecture on the “ Forms and History of the 
Sword,” delivered at the Royal Institution and now published in 
Macmillan’'s Magazine, is of exceptional merit and interest, and 
may even have made his hearers forget for a time solar physics, 
m analysis, and the fascinating laws of gaseous 

sure. It is obviously the result of no er but 
of much reading and of careful observation examination in 
many museums and collections. Though crammed with facts, 
it is totally free from the sawdusty flavour which so often taints 
the productions of the really learned, and it is unique of its 
kind. There are ponderous histories of weapons, but, so far as 
we are aware, no one has previously in a chapter or an essay traced 
the history of the sword, described its gradual development, and 
shown how this exquisite weapon, designed by man for man, was 
evolved from the rude implements of early ages, and reached its past 
and present state of artistic beauty and utilitarian perfection. 

Taking his subject from the very beginning, Mr. Pollock shows 
that the sword was at first imitated from the spearhead, and was 
in fact nothing but a spearhead enlarged into a blade. To this 

, which has been happily termed “ leaf-shaped,” belonged the 

reek sword, which, although it has been to some extent copied 
in the sword-bayonet of the present day, must have been but a very 
poor weapon for hand-to-hand combat. Many-sided as they were, 
the Greeks failed in this matter, and the sword they designed, 
though it may seem pretty to the ignorant, has not that true 
beauty which is inseparable from usefulness. The Romans of 
course improved the typical weapon, but hardly improved it so 
much as might be expected from their mg A pe ae cha- 
racter. They saw the advantage of using point rather 
than the edge, -but they do not seem to have realized the 
advantages of length; and, as Mr. Pollock observes, with perfect 
justice, we believe, there is no evidence that they ever culti- 
vated real swordsmanship—that is, the art of making the blade 
serve “as sword and shield.” After the fall of the Empire sword- 
making appears to have declined even from the very moderate 
excellence which had been attained, and there seems to have 
been what ethnologists call a recurrence in type, as the sword 
made in the dark ages bore considerable resemblance to that of 
prehistoric times. After long obscurity, light shone at last; but 
the improvement in art was slow. With the days of knighthood 
came great and increasing reverence for the sword, until it was 
regarded as the very symbol of chivalry and of war, and became, 
as Mr. Pollock says, almost an object of worship. For a con- 
siderable period, however, the type does not appear to have altered . 
substantially, or to have undergone any great improvement; and, 
much as the sword was used, warriors must have been singularly 
slow in learning how to use it. “After the twelfth century, 
says Mr. Pollock, “the sword is generally pointed as well as 
two-edged, and the point was sometimes used with effect.” To 
prove this he refers to a drawing in a fourteenth-century MS., 
where a knight is represented piercing his adversary’s shield with 
what would now be called a thrust in quarte. No doubt the point 
may have been occasionally used with the happiest results; but in 
this matter one is reminded of Hume's sneer at the Barons who, 
caring for nothing but war, conducted war in so feeble a 
manner. The mail-clad knights, as they are called, were appa- 
rently very slow in discovering what the Romans had found out 
so long before. Such expressions as “smiting with the sword” 
and “the edge of the sword” show that the less effective wa. 
of using the weapon was considered the better one, Grad 
progress was, however, made, and the tardily-developed arm 
was by degrees improved. In the sixteenth century protection 
for the hand was first devised, and this was improved until the 
basket-guard was devised by the Scotch. This Mr. Pollock calls 
the most complete protection for the swordsman’s hand ever de- 
vised without loss of freedom. It gave, undoubtedly, more pro- 
tection than any other kind of hilt, but was not always perfect in 
giving freedom, and, so far as we are aware, the only perfect com- 
bination of freedom with protection is that shown in a 
sabre of the best t very different weapon, be it observed, 
from our cavalry sabre, for which Mr. Pollock appears to have an 
admiration which we cannot by any means share. 

From the straight sabre—that is to say, from the straightened, 
two-edged, pointed sword of the knight—the rapier was gradually 
evolved, and after its — the sword has to be considered, 
to use Mr. Pollock’s words, “not as the simple following out of a 
given primitive form, but as a weapon diverging from that in 
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two directions. It may be specialized as a cutting or as a thrust- 
ing arm.” R ting the thrusting arm or rapier, which was 
developed step by step in Spain and Italy, Mr. Pollock is at some 
pains to correct averycommonerror. The small-sword or duelling- 
sword of the present day is often spoken of asa rapier. In the 
programme of an assault of arms one often sees a match with 
rapiers set down as one of the contests which are to take place. 
This is entirely erroneous. The small-sword is not the rapier, but 
a descendant of the rapier, and differs considerably from that 
weapon, which was a long but very light two-edged sword, pointed, 
of course, and meant to be used principally, but not exclusively, 
for thrusting. The duelling-sword is oF a different shape from the 
rapier, having, so to speak, a different section, and, as need hardly 
be said, can only be used for thrusting, or, as Mr. Pollock puts it, 
for pointing, and not in any way for cutting. It was , how- 
ever, before this businesslike weapon was fully evolved and took the 
place of the more beautiful but less deadly rapier. The development 
of thatarm was very likely due, as Mr. Pollock suggests, to the gradual 
disuse of armour. When men were covered with steel, heavy 
blows and strong thrusts were needful; but when the sword 
could pierce anywhere, and it became necessary, not merely to 
attack, but also to defend the body with the blade, it was seen 
that lightness and quickness of hand were all-important. Witha 
ponderous weapon there could be neither lightness nor quickness 
of hand; and, to meet a constantly increasing need, the heavy 
sword of the knight was gradually fined away until the compara- 
tively light and handy rapier was produced. With the rapier 
came fencing, which was first practised in Spain and Italy; and as 
the art—a v ractical one from that day to this—advanced, the 
danger and difficulty of using the edge and the advantage of 
using the point became more and more apparent. In what 
manner men practised and fought while this great fact was being 
slowly realized it is now scarcely possible to tell. Fencing in the 
days when the rapier was predominant must have been in some 
respects very different from modern fencing. At one time it was 
@ common thing to have an inner and outer cross-bar, between 
which the forefinger was inserted. Any one who attempted 
to combat a modern fencer with his finger in this position 
would speedily get it broken or dislocated. Method, however, 
the old fencers undoubtedly had; and from their method the 
modern art of fencing, in which such wonderful perfection has 
been attained, was by slow degrees developed. Mr. Pollock fixes 
1715 approximately as the date when the small-sword completely 
vailed over the rapier. It was not until long after this that 
fencing became what it is now. The old style of rapier-play 
followed by those who first handled the small-sword was no doubt 
improved on, and in the latter part of the century there were men 
who attained great skill; but their method had a grave defect, 
and, could one of them be revived now, and placed in front of 
ignac or Prévost, he would be as helpless as a six-months’ 
pupil, The weakness of their system, however, was not due to any 
ess or want of intelligence on their part, but to the fact 
that in their time there were no means of properly protecting the 
face in an assault with foils. In order to avoid losing an eye, it 
was therefore necessary when practising to keep the head very 
far back, and frequently the whole weight of the body was 
thrown on the left leg. When the wire masks gave perfect 
safety in the fencing-room, the system of attack and defence was 
to a certain extent changed, and greater precision and rapidity 
were attained, until in the days of Bertrand and Lozés the 
system now followed, with small variations, was fully estab- 
lished. Probably the first-named of these masters was at least as 
. good as the best of those who now do battle with all comers. In 
the form of the weapon used for mimic combat a slight improvement 
was not long ago made by one maker, which we may mention to 
Pollock's excellent history. This artificer made 
the balance of the foil better by lengthening the handle and in- 
creasing the weight of the metal knob at the inner end of it. A 
similar improvement has, we believe, been made in the duelling- 
sword, but otherwise there has not been for a considerable time 
any change in the type of this weapon. Indeed it is not easy to 
see how any marked improvement could be made. The most 
ardent swordsman who ponders over the best means of taking life 
can hardly desire a better instrument than that which is now fur- 
nished to him. 

With the sabre—the sister weapon, if the expression may be 
allowed—something like perfection has also been attained, though 
very bad sabres are extremely common, at least in England. 
Wonderful to say, makers seem often either to be ignorant of 
or to dis the necessity of balancing the sword—that is to 
say, of so weighting the hilt that it to some extent counter- 
balances the blade and makes the weapon feel light when it is 
wielded. Without paradox it may be said that the actual weight 
of the sabre is less important than the comparative weight of 
the hilt and blade. A sword which is really heavy may feel light 
if well balanced, while a light sword with no weight in the hilt 
may oo mr re and strain the wrist. To strain the wrist 
seems jn to be the object aimed at in the fashioning of a great 
many English swords; but even in England gcod sabres are 
made, and such may be found in some fencing-rooms. A sabre of 
the best modern ‘ype is not a very large weapon, and is so balanced 
that it can be wielded with perfect ease, and the hilt affords great 

tection to the hand. In the method of using a sword of this 

ind considerable progress has been made latterly, and made, as it 
b by an Englishman. Mr. J. M. Waite, a well-known 
tencher ¢ of fencing and sword-pley, has shown in his useful little 


book, Lessons in Sabre, Singlestick, §c., how the point of a sabre 
can be used with advantage and how many of the fencer’s attacks 
can be imitated. There can be no doubt that any one who 
had mastered Mr. Waite’s method would be in combat a most 
terrible adversary, and would almost to a certainty kill an 
antagonist who used his sword in the old-fashioned style. The 
lesson taught by this skilled swordsman must cause a change in 
sabre-play ; and, were sabre-fights as common in our day as rapier- 
fights were formerly, it might cause a slight alteration in the 
shape of the weapon. It is not in the least likely, however, that 
there will be sufficient practice to bring about any modification of 
the present form; and probably the modern sabre represents the 
last step in the development of the cut-and-thrust sword. If 
some historian of the future takes up the subject, it is not very 
— ~¥ he will have much to add to what Mr. Pollock has. 
said so w 


TROUT-FISHING ON DARTMOOR. 


We. have before now had occasion to dwell in these columns on 
the wild and romantic waste of Dartmoor, where a man 
can still walk twenty miles without seeing a habitation or a 
human being; where the hills are capped with granite Tors which 
have not changed a feature for some thousands of years; where 
the rivers, rising in desolate morasses in which the snipe, curlew,. 
and wild duck rear their young far from the haunts of men, r 
on their course towards the sea between granite rocks and boulders 
rounded and shaped by the floods of ages; and where the monuments. 
of a past and utterly forgotten race of men are found on bleak 
hillsides destitute of any vegetation save grass and heather, and 
exposed to every storm. 

ear the centre of this waste, on the high road between 
Tavistock and Exeter, exists an oasis—that is to say, there is a 
belt of trees by the roadside, and a few fields have been partially 
rescued from the bog. Advantage has been taken of this 
shelter to erect several cottages, and there is now what 
might possibly be called a village. As far as we could ascertain 
there were fifteen houses scattered along the roadside for the dis- 
tance of about a mile, and near the middle of the village is a 
public-house, or what was once a public-house, to which three 
triends betook themselves to fish the neighbouring streams. These 
streams abound with small trout, the water being of excellent 
quality, and the granite boulders affording shelter and at the same 
time forming pools which are very favourable to their growth. 
About this village or hamlet there are three peculiarities which 
deserve notice. First, local option, in the shape of the option of 
the proprietor of the place, has been put in force; the public- 
house has become the “ Temperance Hotel,” and no distilled or 
fermented liquors can be had within five miles, Secondly, the Post 
only comes there three times a week, and the inhabitants only see 
@ newspaper when the postman happens to bring one. Thirdly, the 
cuskoos “ screech” (to use the Devonshire vernacular) all night, 
and keep people awake. To balance these disadvantages, there is 
a chapel of ease to the church at Prince Town, six miles off; a 
Methodist chapel; a school of the public elementary descrip- 
tion, with forty children, duly visited by H.M. Inspector, 
who must be very much out of temper, we could not help 
thinking, by the time he reaches so remote a place ; and a detach- 
ment of sappers and miners engaged on the Ordnance Survey. 

The Temperance Hotel has the advantage of possessing a landlady 
who feeds her guests well, in whose bedrooms there is a delightful 
absence of animal life, and who has that very valuable quality of 
never making any difficulty about anything. If a pony is wanted for 
riding it is forthcoming; if a “trap” (strange and inappropriate 
piece of slang) is required to go to the station twelve miles off, it 
is produced mysteriously from somewhere (for none belongs to the 
Temperance Hotel), and, what is more, takes you safely over ter- 
rible roads. Our party did not try her resources overmuch, but. 
we had the feeling that there was nothing that landlady could not 
produce except “drink.” That, she informed us, she was glad to 
get rid of, as it has “done no to them”; meaning, pre- 
sumably, to herself and her family, leaving us to infer that the 
demon evolved by distillaticn had haunted even that remote spot, 
By the way, there was a certain ginger cordial which seemed to 
be on the borderland between alcoholic and non-alcoholic liquor, 
which was much vaunted as a stomachic, but which, however 
useful it may be medicinally, we could not conscientiously recom- 
mend to wayfarers. 

The tirst day’s fishing produced more than thirteen dozen trout, 
but it is only fair to say that eight dozen of these were caught by 
one rod wielded by the fisherman of the party, who, knowing his 

und, followed the stream up nearly to its source, and there 
ured the unsophisticated trout to his heart’s content. The others 
said they did not care for those small things, but on looking at 
their baskets no great difference in size could be detected. In 
three days more than thirty-three dozen fish were brought 
home, notwithstanding that the weather was bright and hot, and 
therefore unfavourable for fishing with the artiticial fly, which 
was the only bait used. Lest our readers, allured by these quan- 
tities, should immediately be induced to rush off to Dartmoor, we 
think it only fair to give a word of warning. Sport is not alwa 
to be obtained on these waters; the rivers and the ways of 
fish require to be known, and, as we found by experience, those 
of our party who kept to the lower waters, or fished down 
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stream, brought back light baskets, Formerly fishing in almost 
all the Dartmoor oe free; now ay to take 
out a ticket, which, although it costs for the whole season 
only 128. 6d.,is charged at the rate of 2s. by the day. Why 
the casual day-fisherman, who takes very few fish out of the 
rivers in comparison with the man who is always on the banks, 
should be fined for the benefit of the latter, it is difficult to ex- 
plain, but the ways of conservators are often inscrutable. There 

another charge which we very much object to, and hereby enter 
# respectful protest ageinst, and that is an addition of 6d. a day 
- on by the Duchy of Cornwall, making the day tickets 2s. 6d. 
‘We beg leave to call the attention of the Receiver-General of 
the Duchy, or of the proper officer, whoever he may be, to this 
impost, which perhaps will scarcely bear serious criticism. 

The wildness and grandeur of the scenery, the pure air, the 
sense of intense quietness, make a sojourn on :-Dartmoor most 
enjoyable to those who live and work in cities. When a man goes 
out for sport, he does not usually take much interest in anything 
else, but the relics we have mentioned of a departed race of men 
will have much interest forthe antiquary. Besides the hut-circles 
upon the storm-beaten hillsides, there are cromlechs, kistvaens, 
and tolmens scattered here and there. These have to be looked for, 
but there are two records of the work of man which cannot fail 
to arrest the attention even of the fishermen intent upon his sport— 
namely, the ancient foot-bridges and the granite crosses. The foot- 
bridges sometimes go by the name of “ Cyclopean,” adescription given 
to them by Mr. Rowe in his History of Dartmoor. There were two 
on the river we were fishing, hard by the bridges which now carry 
the roads across the stream. Their form is very rude. There 
are four pillars formed of large roughly-shaped granite stones placed 
lengthways, so that the narrowest part may face the stream. On the 
top of these are laid two enormous blocks of granite, to raise and 
place which great mechanical power must have been employed ; but 
these blocks are not in the shape of the boulders in the neighbour- 
hood, or indeed of any rocks upon the moor; they are large flat 
stones. about six inches thick; they must therefore have been 
shaped out of much larger blocks. There is no mark of any wedge 
or tool upon them. There is, as far as we could see, no mortar or 
cement to join any of the stones together, yet they must have with- 
stood the tremendous floods which frequently come down these rivers 
at any rate for many hundred years, No legend even points to the 
constructors of these bridges. No date has been assigned to them 
by anyone. Some think them pre-Roman; some attribute them 
to monkish times, when the bodies of all who died upon Dartmoor 
had to be carried to the parish church at Lydford, many a mile 
away. The old leech-path (or lych-path) by which the funerals 
went is still to be seen in the wildest part of themoor. Much the 
same may be said of the stone crosses. They are to be seen stand- 
ing erect here and there, but there is nothing in the places in 
which they are found—no history, no legend at all trustworthy— 
to point to the reason for their existence or to the people who con- 
structed them. Their shape gives no doubt of their cin monu- 
ments of Christian times; but beyond that all isconjecture. They, 
the bridges, the hut-circles, and other relics, are all ascribed by the 
moor-men, together with the delvings of the tin-streamers, to the 
“old men,” the generic name for the unknown race who have left 
vestiges of their work upon the moor. The stone walls and cattle 

unds do not excite as much interest as the “old men’s work- 
ings,” because there ismo mystery about them. They were built 
by men for a purpose which explains itself; but the immense 
extent of the walls cannot but arouse wonder. There are miles 
upon miles of them. They enclose, or were intended to enclose, 
enormous tracts of land. Now, with regard to a very large area, 
they serve no — of enclosure, but only remain as monuments 
of the industry of a past generation of Moormen. Where all the 
labour which was employed in building these walls came from 
cannot now be even guessed at. Population has increased at 
Prince Town, where the convict establishment is situated ; but in 
many of the moor — it has been nearly stationary for two 
hundred years. Ifthe present population were to be set to build- 
ing these walls, the number of years they would take about it is 
past calculation ; and the cost would be more, we should imagine, 
‘than all the land on Dartmoor is worth. But there the walls are, 
and they were certainly built by somebody. A possible explana- 
tion of their existence is that they go back into remote antiquity, 
that their construction was the work of ages, and that the labourers 
got very little for their hire. 

Walls were, of course, built in the first place as enclosures. 
The truth is that anybody who has had a chance has from time 
immemorial been trying to encroach upon the poor, and it is 
whispered that the same process is going on even now. A 
“ Dartmoor Society” has, we understand, been set on foot with 
the view of preserving the relics of antiquity in the district, and 
also of guarding the rights of turbary and pasturage claimed as 
appertaining to many manors abutting on the moor. This society 
has not been able to prevent such a profanation asthe construction 
of a railway to Prince Town ; but we cannot help wishing them 
success in their endeavours to defeat encroachments, to preserve 
what is interesting, and to keep in its native wildness such part of 
aw as is unfit for “yee + rude and ancient cattle- 

unds are connected with the rights of pasturage we have spoken 
Pr There is an old custom of driving any the cattle duppctaned 
on the moor into these pounds once a year. All the farmers 
assemble and form themselves into what in Scotland is, we believe, 
called a “ tinchel ”—that is to say, a gradu diminishing circle. 
This in Devonshire is called the “ moon-dri The horses, cattle, 


before it into the pounds, and then the 
farmers choose their own. The “moon-drif:” occurs soon after 
the close of harvest operations, and is considered a very interesting 
occasion by the whole moorland population. 

Dartmoor is a picturesque and interesting region in fine weather, 
but the climate is very rainy; there is a pervading dampness, 
which extends to clothing, brushes, and other articles left about 
in your bedroom in the absence of drawers (that piece of furniture 
being deemed superfluous), which causes paper to drop off the 
walls and irregular discoloured patches to appear like maps of a 
new world on walls and ceilings, and which sometimes imparts a 
chilliness which the largest turf-fire will not banish. We should 
be sorry if any love of ours for the place should induce any of our 
readers tu try a sojourn there which should end in an attack of 
rheumatism, or even in the bite of a viper, for it is only right to 
state that those animals abound in the bogs and heather and by 
the side of streams, and particularly in that weird relic of the old 
forest called Wistman’s Wood, on the banks of the West Dart. 
In this strange wood the oaks, dwarfed by the wind, spread their 
moss-grown branches over the moss-grown rocks, between which 
they grow in strange and fantastic shapes, like nothing else that is © 
sylvan. The place is like the forest of some wild legend or dream ; 
it might be haunted by anything—as a matter of fact it is 
haunted by snakes, 


THE HEROIC COUPLET. 


as framework of every ordinary English metre is a constant 
number of feet determined by emphasis; but within these 
limits the effect of the verse on the ear is iniinitely varied by con- 
siderations of quantity, time, and the position of the cesural pause, 
These qualities have never been submitted to the analysis of 
English prosody, and thus it happens that the normal rhyming 
heroic verse, which may be mechanically defined as a ten-syllable 
line with five emphatic points, contains within itself a great 
number of varieties apparently unacknowledged, but in the free 
and creative use of which the originality of the versifier is dis- 
played. The divergencies thus produced are so marked that, but 
for the common qualities just stated, the couplets of one writer 
might almost pass for a metre different in kind from that of 
another. The swift movement of Marlowe's verse affects the ear 
in a way quite different from that in which it is affected by 
such slow winding lines as are to be found in Mr. Swinburne’s 
Erotion :— 
Amorous Leander beautiful and young, 
4 Whose tragedy divine Muswus sung ; 
an 
. Sweet, for a little even to fear, and sweet 

Oh love to lay down fear at love’s fair feet ; 
have only to be put side by side to illustrate such a proposition ; 
while no less divergent are Donne’s :— 

Thou art not soft, and clear, and straight, and fair, 

As down as stars, cedars and iilies are ; 
Pope's 
And he whose light’ning pierced the Iberian lines 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines ; 
or Shelley's 

The fountains of our deepest life shall be 

Confused in passion’s golden purity. 
Each of thése couplets is by any metrical test ately heroic, yet 
how great is the difference in rhythm, weight, and movement 
detected by the ear! It is proposed here to trace historically 
the growth and development of the metre, noticing the chief 
varieties employed in succeeding ages and by different writers. 
Chaucer's most famous verse is without doubt that composed in 
the couplet. With him the use of the metre was regular—a 
simple iambic rhythm, but without particular attention to the 
integrity of the couplet or the place of the cesura. Chaucerean 
prosody, however, has yond the limits of considera- 
tion proposed here, and has entered the regions of the philolo- 
gist and the grammarian, where we need not followit. Of the 
poets from Chaucer to the age of Elizabeth who employed the 
metre little need be said. Its use was not frequent, and when 
we do find it there is no change from Chaucer’s method. Gower, 
Lydgate, Occleve, used the stanza and rhyme royal in pease meget 
to the couplet, though Douglas, who ore was a follower of 
Chaucer, chose it for his translation of Virgil, and ay himself 
& very successful imitator of his master’s manner. Thus thestanza 
had in the interval between the age of Chaucer and that of the 
Elizabethans decidedly triumphed over the couplet ; and the metre 
which was destined to become the controlling power in English 
verse, fares still worse among the writers who usher in the dawn 
of the greatest poetical era in our history. Sackville and Gascoine 
never use the couplet, and Surrey appears to be doing it irre- 
parable injury by introducing its rival, blank verse. The metre 
fares as ill with the early dramatists. When English dramatic verse 
emerges from the barbarous doggrel of Gammer Gurton’s Needie 
or Ralph Royster Doyster, “ the jigging veins of rhyming mother 
wits,” it does so not into a more polished form of rhyme, but into 
the neat, if “drumming decasyllabons” of Gorboduc, or the 
“ mighty line” of Marlowe; and the couplet seems as little likely 
to be adopted by one branch of poetry as the other. Action, how- 
ever, is followed by reaction as surely in literary as in political 
history. A desire to return to rhyme was soon apparent in the 
great harmonizers of blank verse—Peele, Greene, and Marlowe. 
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The tend towards rhyme in all modern languages reasserted 
‘iteelf; and Marlowe, the very man who, if he did not discover blank 
verse, made it a living measure, was the first out of that blank 
verse to reproduce the heroic couplet. It needed only to rhyme the 
-ends of a Piadvwien: line to produce what was in outward appear- 
ance the old couplet of Chaucer, but which was in reality something 
very different—rhymed blank verse. Our modern heroic couplet, 
then, is descended not from a rhyming, but from a blank-verse 
~stock, and is metrically in continuity not with Chaucer but with 
Surrey’s translation of the Aineid. The —— in the Eliza- 
-bethan age bears ample traces of its origin, yas Mr. Symonds 
has pointed out in his valuable contributions to the study of Eng- 
lish metre, the structure of its pauses and periods is the same as in 
blank verse. In Marlowe's Hero and Leander the measure starts 
into being in such perfection that it is difficult to believe it 
the creation of one man. In the extraordinary variety of rhythm 
at the command of Marlowe may be discovered instances of almost 
all the artifices employed by later versitiers. It is with him as if 
in the seed of a flower it were possible to discover indications of 
all the varieties which the flower would be capable of producing. 
The Hero and Leander is too well known to make quotation by 


-way of illustration necessary, but an instance may be given of | p 


those short sententious reflections which Marlowe conveys in the 
form of a single couplet, and which anticipate the time when the 
scheme of the metre should become a mere string of couplets, en- 
tirely independent of each other in construction :— 
Sweet are the kisses, the embracements sweet, 
When like desires and like affections meet ; 
Love is not full cf pity as men say, 
But deaf and cruel where he means to prey ; 
are both examples; the former is also interesting as anticipating 
the use of antithesis. Not till Keats had written Endymion 
was the secret of interweaving double rhymes with single practised 
with such art as by Marlowe. The following lines are an example; 
they describe the waves in which Leander swam :— 
Which mounted up intending to have kissed him, 
And fell in drops like tears because they missed him, 
Of Marlowe's graceful alliteration many instances might be 
quoted ; but there is not space here to do more than hivt at his 
rfection of form, and to advance the thesis that the metre used 
yy him was derived from blank verse, and employs the already dis- 
covered artifices of blank verse. f 

Of the immediate followers of Marlowe in the non-dramatic 
forms of verse Chapman is the most important. Before dealing 
with the main stream of verse, however, it will be necessary to 
speak of Spenser. Spenser, far more than any of his contem- 
poraries, was inspired by the native spirit of English verse. He 
alone of the Elizabethans holds Chaucer and the elder poets by the 
hand. Thus it happens that the newest metrical products of his 
age affect him so little. Blank verse he never uses, and he has only 
once adopted the true heroic couplet. This one oceasion is “ Mother 
Hubbard’s Tale.” Here, like Shakspeare, Spenser has no alterna- 
tive but to imitate Marlowe’s cadence. A few archaic words are 
all that separate them. The fine lines which describe what it is to 
be a suitor for Court favour will serve as an excellent example :— 

To lose good davs, that might be better spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow, 

To have thy Princes grace, yet want her Peeres, 

‘To have thy asking, yet wait many years, 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs, 

To fawne, to crouche, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 
This has something of the ring of those rhetorical passages in which 
Leander pleads his love. The first line seems even a verbal echo 
from “ Hero and Leander,” where the line, “And spends the night 
that might be better spent,” occurs near the beginning of the 
second Sestiad. 

The new discovery soon bore fruit in all the branches of poetry. 
Its influence in dramatic writing is first felt in such ios as 
Jeronimo, where the absolute regularity which excluded all rhyme 
from the few earliest blank-verse plays is beginning to break down, 
and continuous passages of rhyme first appear. The reaction 
towards rhyme in the drama took vigorous hold of Shakspeare, 
and the plays of his earlier years are marked by the large pro- 

rtion ot rhymed lines. Though the couplet was used sparingly 
the best dramatic writers of the age of Elizabeth and James, 
as by Sha in his maturity, it was never abandoned by the 
stage, and in the lighter dramatic pieces, such as masques and 
entertainments, it always held an important place. An example 
of the form, at once idyllic and yet suitable to declamation, which 
the metre assumed in these works, may be given from Jonson’s 
Pan's Anniversary :— 

Well done my pretty ones, rain roses still, 
Until the last be dropped ; then hence; and fill 
Your fragrant prickles for a second shower. 
Bring corn-flag, tulip, and Adonis’ flower, 
Fair ox-eye, tyne, and columbine, 
Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and sweet sops-in-wine, 
Blue hair-bells, pagles, pansies, calaminth, 
Flower-gentle and the fair-haired hyacinth, 

c ered, an e-rin, a ‘odillies, 
Bright kingspear, holyhocks, 
Sweet Venus-navel, and soft ladysmocks. 


The curious attempt to make rhyme a vehicle for tragedy must 


be mentioned, as the verse of the best heroic dramas is extra- 
ordinarily successful in making dialogue in rhyme move mae 
and is certainly a distinctive variety. The triumph of the 
couplet was, however, momentary; the common sense of the 
eighteenth century perceived that men and women did not 
talk in rhyme, and tragedy was for ever in peace 
by the so-called blank verse of Irene and It is the 
narrative forms which carry on the heroic couplet. Its beauty 
was at once fully appreciated. Chapman continued Hero 
Leander in it, and Marlowe found a youthful and successful 
imitator in Beaumont, who in his metre exactiy catches his master’s 
manner. Ben Jonson seized on the metre, and bending it for 
his own purposes of elegy and epi , produced the manly if 
somewhat lumbering cadences which are scattered up and down 
the Underwoods. On all sides the sphere of the couplet was 
being enlarged: Marston, Hall, Donne were using it for satire, 
Browne for pastoral, Herrick and Habington for lyrical pur- - 
= while Sylvester was teaching it to lumber through folios of 
iblical epic. It is not, however, with lyrists like Herrick, or 
pastoral poets like Browne, that we find a continuity with the 
writers of the next age. It is from that school, dubbed meta- 
hysical by Johnson—from Donne and his imitators—that the 
torch is handed on to Denham and Waller. Though their use of 
the couplet is based on Donne, it was the special mission of these 
two writers to raise the metre from the slough in which it had 
been sunk by the metaphysical poets. Waller cleared the muddy 
depths by his perspicuous diction, and by his attention to the 
integrity of the couplet and the position of the pause. Denham, 
though less refined in point of style, produced an even more im- 
portant change by the introduction of the use of the antithesis as 
a metrical artifice. As Dryden pointed out, the couplet was 
a discovery capable of revolutionizing verse. The two great 
dangers that attend such artifices seem to have been early felt. 
That of falling into a bathos because the couplet must close with 
the sentence was Waller's difficulty, and he leads off with the 
famous example of anticlimax which Scriblerus quotes. The 
splendid passage on Cromwell's death which contains the couplet :— 

His dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle, 

And trees uncut ‘all for his funeral pile, 
ends with the ridiculous 

Under the tropic is our 

And part of Flanders Se yoke. 
The danger of d ing the antithesis into mere verbal contrast 
was not escaped by Denham, who in this respect is often as much 
at fault as any versifier of the eighteenth century. There is 
hardly to be found in literature a more curious and complete in- 
stance of a transitional style than Denham’s. The old and new 
manner are side by side ; Pope might have written one couplet of 
the Cowper's Hill, Donne the next. To illustrate this it will be 
interesting to put side by side a passage from Denham and from 


Thames, the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons 
By his old sire, to bis embraces runs, 
asting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. 
Though with those streams he ne resemblance hold 
Whose foam is amber and whose bottom gold ; 
His genuine and less guilty wealth to explore, 
Search not his bottom but survey his shore. 
No unexpected inundations rpoil 
The mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil. 
Waters stink soon if in one place they abide, 
And in the vast sea are more purified. 
But when they kiss one bank, and leaving this 
Never looke back, but the next bank do kiss, 
Then are they purest ; change is the nursery 
Of music, joy, life, and eternity. 
It is as impossible not to perceive the influence at work in the 
first four lines quoted from Denham as it would be not to recog- 
nize the change effected by the last four. Notwithstanding the 
success of these writers, it must not be forgotten that the couplet 
ran a great risk of being abandoned as the heroic metre at 
the period of the Restoration. The position of the ten-syllable 
rhyming verse in English seems so much like a fact of nature that 
it is difficult to think that it might have died out; but in truth 
this might easily have — had Dryden, instead of using it 
adopted the quatrain, which Davenant in Gondibert had tried 
so hard to establich as the heroic verse, and which Dryden at 
first seemed inclined to favour. The verse of Dryden took the 
metrical discoveries of Waller and Denham, and developed them. 
The splendid yet flexible instrument thus formed, which was clear 
without being metallic, smooth without being facile, could not 
remain long unspoiled. The nice equipoise sustained by Dryden 
would be destroyed the moment either one of its characteristics 
was exaggerated beyond its p limits. Pope seized upon the 
antithesis, the most obvious artifice for the purposes of satiric or 
didactic writing, destroyed this balance, and formed what was, as 
long as he used it, a perfect vehicle for short and pregnant passages 
of invective, but which in other hands fell to a dreary level of 
more verbal contrasts, and which even in his own could not be 
maintained without monotony through any longer poem, Admir- 
able as are the lines :— 
See the same man in vigour, in the gout ; 
Alone, in company ; in or out ; 
Early at business, or at late; 
Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate ; 
Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball ; 
Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall— 
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it is impossible not to feel that they are overdone, and that this 
staccato use of the measure—little crisp antitheses which fall as 
rays of light flashed from a mirror—is carried too far. Pope's 
manner, however, proved infinitely strong, and bent the whole 
course of English literature to follow it. There was, indeed, an 
attempt to develop the other side of Dryden’s manner which is of 
interest, though it was unsuccessful. Gay felt he had no need of 
the antithesis for his light and playful verse. He took Dryden's 
couplet and refined and soften lits vigour and strength into a 
somewhat dull and sugared cadence. Gay, indeed, raised a new 
flower of English verse, but it proved unproductive ; while Pope's 
variety bloomed unchanged on a hundred different stocks. e 
manner in which Pope fixed the metre is very curious: in the age 
that followed him till the rise of the Romantic poets there are 
only two writers who vary the form of the couplet-—Churchil! and 
Crabbe. The former's rapid, almost colloquial, style, is well illus- 
trated by the curious refrain :— 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites! rejoice ; 

Lift up your voices, each a mighty voice, 

The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue 

In strains of gratitude be praises sung. 

The Romantic revival was metrically a revival of Elizabethan 
forms. Keats when he wrote Endymion was simply writing 
with the metrical artifices of Marlowe, and perhaps of Browne. 
So strongly indeed was he affected by their forms of verse that, 
when he made, as in “ Lamia,” a conscious effort to write like 
Dryden, he only succeeded in again tracking Marlowe. The varia- 
tions produced by Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Landor, are all 
worthy of attention. Though Wordsworth and Coleridge em- 

joyed the metre sparingly, the “ Happy Warrior” and “The 

arden of Boccaccio” show that they had at their command 

subtle beauties of rhythm unused before. 

I see no longer, I myself am there ; 

Sit on the green-sward, and the banquet share. 

*Tis I that sweep that Jute’s love-echoing strings, 

And gaze upon the maid, who gazing sings— 
from the latter poem, are lines of perfect melody; while in the 
“Happy Warrior” Wordsworth ce contrived to endue the 
couplet with a weight and grandeur of movement truly Miltonic. 
Landor'’s chief contribution was the lyric tone he gave to or rather 
reawoke in the metre, for the Hesperides of Herrick is full of lyries 
composed in the couplet. Though the Laureate has only used the 
couplet in one poem of importance—like Milton in this respect— 
the glorious roll of those who have formed and modulated the 
metre has in the present age been much enlarged, and with our 
later poets the heroic couplet has shown itself capable of almost 
infinite variety of handling. Mr. Browning, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Symends, Mr. Swinburne, have each pe some new cadence 
with which to endow it. 

The various links in the chain of development which we have 
thus hastily endeavoured to follow may be briefly recapitulated. 
They are the first birth of the metre in Chaucer ; its second birth 
from blank verse in the Elizabethan age ; the earliest modifications 
it underwent alike for dramatic and narrative purposes, or the 
elegy, the pastoral, the satire, and the epigram; the transitional 

riod with the metaphysical poets; the new departure under 

den; the crystallization with Pope; the eccentric forms in 
Churchill and Crabbe; the partial thawing in Cowper, Rogers, 
and Campbell ; the revival of the older forms with the Romanti- 
cists ; and, lastly, its elaboration with the poets of our own age. 


PROFESSIONAL CRICKET. 


HERE are so many men in this country who thoroughly 
understand the game of cricket, both in theory and practice, 

that it is not without diffidence that we venture to suggest that a 
movement is going on—whether unperceived or not by those most 
interested we have no means of knowing—whereby the game is 
Loan but surely falling into the hands of the professional 
ers. 
Gricket in its relation to professional players holds a position 
apart from any other game. Billiards, — tennis, football 
are all pure games ; rowing can hardly be called a game, but it is 
regarded as a sport. Football is the only one, of the games or 
sports we have referred to which is without the professional 
ement, and we believe it has not yet occurred to any one to 
employ paid men as “ backs” or “ half backs.” In rowing, regarded 
as a sport, the professional leaven is very strong and is of great 
importance to the development of the science. Professionals con- 
tend against professionals and against gentlemen (we use the word 
in the sense of amateurs); but a gentlemen’s eight does not 
pees pe & professional to row the strokeoar. At billiards, racquets, 
and tennis the professional players are, for the most part, superior 
to the amateurs; the two classes contend, but the amateurs do not 
take in the professionals to perform the most interesting portion of 
the came for them. This is what is habitually done in cricket 
matches. The practice of having the bowling done by profes- 
sionals is extending to an extraordinary extent; and where any 
club can boast of a “ground” the tendency is to play club and 
und matches. We do not believe that this is caused by any 
iness or indisposition on the part of gentlemen to take the trouble 

of bowling. Bowling is a most interesting part of the game ; 
successful bowling is amply rewarded by public appreciation and 
by the keenest pleasure to the performer. Fielding is by far the 


most uninteresting of the game; long-stopping to a fast 
bowler, or fielding when there isa sticker in on a cold day, are 
both very unenviable employments ; yet there is not the slightest 
difficulty in getting gentlemen to do either, and they will 
not for a moment yield the palm in batting to anybody. 
It is not therefore, we repeat, from idleness that gentlemen 
employ and pay men to bowl for them. It is said that gen- 
tlemen have not time to devote to bowling, and that they cannot 
be expected to compete with men who make their liveli- 
hood by it; but the same reasoning, it appears to us, would 
apply to batting and fielding, in neither of which do gentle- 
men show or admit any inferiority. -The argument for the em- 
ployment of | pa ae bowling, we believe, is this, There 
cannot be good cricket without good bowling; amateur bowling, 
as a rule, is not good, therefore professiona should be 
employed ; but the question which occurs is, whether the deficiency 
in amateur bowling is not in a great measure brought about by 
the employment of professionals; whether gentlemen, who would 
otherwise practise to make themselves proficient, are not dis- 
couraged from doing so by the knowledge that the “ground” 
will be played whenever it can be played, and will be played to 
bowl, so that it is not worth while for them to take much trouble 
about bowling. 

Professional cricket is now a most important industry. Vast 
numbers of men make high weekly wages by it during the summer 
months, and some secure large incomes. The rise and progress of the 
“ Player,” asthe professional cricketer used to be, and is some- 
times still, called, becomes therefore an interesting inquiry. The 
early history of cricket is involved in some obscurity, but it is 
certain that some country clubs had been formed more than a 
hundred years ago. Some old prints are in existence showing the 
players in knee-breeches and stockings, and of course without 
pads, and having bats in their hands with a curved projection at 
the bottom on the right-hand side, showing that the intention 
then was that the ball should be struck with the bottom of the 
bat—an idea probably derived from hockey, Sussex and Kent 
were the cradles of the game, and the labourers and artisans took 
as much interest in it as the gentlemen; games took place on the 
village green, and the clergyman was often, it is said, to be seen 
playing with his parishioners on Sunday afternoon. The game was 
seen to adapt itself well to contests between different villages 
and towns, and by and by counties entered the lists. As soon 
as the games took place at a distance, it was found that men who 
lived by their work must be paid, and the clubs then subscribed 
to pay them, being anxious to bring their best players into the 
field, whether they were gentlemen or labourers, This, we believe, 
was the origin of the “ Player.” The SS bowler, who is 
engaged by the week asa sort of intelligent bowling-machine to 
give men batting practice, is a comparatively recent development. 

No one will dispute that in county matches the best men ought 
to play, be they peers or costermongers ; and therefore, if it happens 
that the eleven best men ina county are all professionals, that 
eleven ought to play; but it is in the ordinary local club, such as 
exists in every town, and by the dozen almost in large towns, 
that we think it is bad policy to play the “ground.” In these 
clubs the bowler is the merest hireling ; he comes for the season 
at weekly wages and is in no sense representative of the club. 
Two clubs playing a match are something like two schools or uni- 
versities playing ; they want tosee which club turns out the best 
exponents of the great game. If the object were merely to 
win the game at all hazards, it would & mere question 
of money; a rich club might employ the three best Vote 
of the day and win every match; but with what result? The 
interest of the contests would cease. It appears to us to be 
quite right, and indeed necessary, to emp a Poe professional 
bowler, as a catapult plus intelligence, to keep batsmen up to the 
mark; but that the true policy in the interests of the game is to 
encourage young amateur bowlers in every way, to get them to 

ctise bowling as they would batting, and to think about it; 
and to let them bowl in matches, even at the risk of losing them, 
in order that they may get a proper insight into the ways of bats- 
men when they are doing their best, and may learn the hest 
means of foiling them. It must be remembered that every pro- 
fessional who plays in a club eleven turns out an amateur, 
and therefore that the number of gentlemen playing at cricket in 
Ce matches is gradually lessening as more players are 
employed. 

The Marylebone Club is constantly cited as an example of a club 
which always plays professionals ; but the position of the Mary- 
lebone Club is, we conceive, exceptional. That Club is the head- 
quarters of cricket; its rules bind all other clubs. The number 
of its members is enormous, and every well-known amateur belongs 
to it. The position the Club es is that of an expositor 
of the game of cricket. It sends elevens to all parts of England, 
and is ae, be play All England or a second-rate grammar school ; 
beating or being beaten by the Marylebone Club is of no account ; 
it could beat any eleven if it liked. What the Marylebone Club 
sets itself to do is to show good cricket wherever it appears, and 
to this end it always plays with an admixture of professionals. 
We rather regret, however, to see that the number appears to be 
increasing; seldom are fewer than three professionals now taken 
to play a grammar school, and in more important matches it 
is not uncommon to see five or six. The Marylebone Club 
appears to us to be joining in and encduraging the movement 
which we deprecate—namely, the transfer of the best part of 
the game into the hands of the players, We cannot think this 
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is for the interests of cricket. It is not good that a game 
should be made a matter of money. Evil passions are excited ; 
the temptation to unfairness is increased ; rowdyism comes in, 
Cricket happily in this country hitherto escaped the debase- 
ment attending sports where money is the great object, and 
we think there can be little doubt that this has resulted from 
the knowledge that the amateur players are incorruptible. We must 
not for amoment be understood as bringing, or even suggesting, any 
against the professional players, They are for the most part 
a very well-conducted and respectable body of men, and many of 
them would do credit to any station in life in which they might 
be placed; but it must be remembered that cricket brings them 
into association with men of the best manners and, above all, of 
unimpeachable character, whose traditions of the game, brought 
from school or college, make unfairness or even sharp practice as 
impossible to them as cheating at cards. It is from these men 
that cricket takes its tone in this country, and that tone is sustained 
by their determination to have no pecuniary interest of any sort in 
the matches in which they play. It is best to look a little beyond 
the present, beyond the winning or losing of this or that match, 
and to consider whether it is not wisest, in the interests of the great 
me which is more interwoven with English life and has a more 
ealthy influence upon English youth than any other game or 
pastime, to uphold the ascendency of the amateur element to the 
utmost. 

We are to some extent fortified in the opinion we have ventured 
to express by what we understand is occurring in Australia, 
There the distinction between the amateur and professional player 
is not so well marked as it is here. The professional, in the strict 
sense of the word, is the ground bowler, but all the great players 
—such, for example, as the members of the eleven which played 
in England last year—are paid, and some make cricket their prin- 
cipal source of income, There are very few people, we understand, 
in the position of the so-called “ gentleman” player in England; 
the result is that disagreeable incidents are not uncommon, and 
that the game is played with a keenness, hardness, and greed very 
different from the good feeling which is almost invariable in 
England. Thisseems to us the inevitable result of making cricket 
a business, and it is an evil we should desire to postpone in this 


country as long as possible, 


THE SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE STRIKE. 


haga rioting that attended the great cotton strike in Lancashire 
five years ago furnished melancholy evidence that the moral 
rogress of a portion of the working classes was not so great as the 
improvement in their material condition, and the violence to which 
the ironworkers in South Staffordshire resorted last week still 
more clearly proves the same thing. In Lancashire five years ago it 
was possible to plead in extenuation of the conduct of the cotton 
operatives that the times were very hard, that the workpeople 
were called upon to submit to an exceptionally great reduction of 
wages, that the employers refused to listen to compromise or offers 
even of mediation, and that they used language which seemed to 
imply that the reduction would be permanently maintained. But ne 
paliatng circumstances can be adduced in favour of the ironworkers. 

hey had entered into an agreement with their employers by which 
wages were to be determined according toa sliding-scale dependent 
upon the selling price of iron, which was to be ascertained by in- 
spection by askilled accountant of the employers’ books. Moreover, 
a Board of Arbitration was constituted composed equally of masters’ 
and men’s delegates. It was found the other day, when the books were 
inspected by the Arbitration Board’s accountant, that wages accord- 
ing to the sliding-scale were somewhat too high, and the masters 
called upon the men therefore to submit to the requisite reduction. 
It was natural that the men should grumble, but, if they really 
believed, as they alleged, that false entries had been made in the 
masters’ books, and consequently that the decision was unjust, 
they should have given proper notice to terminate the arrange- 
ment now binding upon them, and should either have demanded 
a new scheme or else depended in future upon strikes to obtain 
their rights. What they did, on the contrary, was to refuse to 
submit to the award given in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement into which they had freely entered, and at once to strike 
work. Still worse, they proceeded to coerce other workmen into 
leaving their employment. The men who were guilty of this 
violence have obviously not acquired even a rudimentary idea of 
true freedom, nor have they any real respect forlaw. If they 
were to be tried by hard times, such as this country experienced 
when the Anti-Corn Law agitation sprang up, it is to be feared 
that they would be found as troublesome and disorderly as the 
rioters of those days. To a considerable extent it would seem 
that the respect for law of which we boast depends upon the con- 
tinuance of the country’s prosperity. Happily, however, the 
disorderly would appear to be a small minority of the working 
classes. The conduct of the South Staffordshire rioters has every- 
where been reprobated, and by none has it been condemned more 
emphatically than by their own leaders. Mr. Capper, for example, 
the men’s Secre of the Arbitration Board, has used language 
in reprehension of the strike as strong as the masters themselves 
could employ; and he, as well as every other Trade-Union leader, 
has advised the men in public meetings and elsewhere to return 
to their work and t the decision of the Arbitration Board, 
Another favourable feature of the affair is that a large number of 


the men were compelled to leave their employment only by force; 
in some cases, indeed, they seem to have resisted the attacks of 
the turbulent mob as long as they were able. Had it been at all 
foreseen that there would be an outbreak of violence, the police 
authorities would no doubt have been prepared to meet the 
rioters, and then it is not improbable that a large proportion of the 
men would have continued at work. In the meantime, it is not 
pleasant to find so turbulent a disposition among a large portion 
of well-to-do workmen. 

It is alleged by the workmen’s delegates on the Arbitration 
Board that the strike would never have been possible if all the 
employers in the district had joined the arbitration arrangement. 
However that may be, it is evident that the Trade-Union leaders 
have no longer the influence with the working classes which they 
once possessed. There is no evidence, indeed, that Socialism has 
obtained any real footing in this country ; but it appears clear that 
there is an active, though probably a very small, party which 
regards Trade-Unionism as an obstruction in the way of the 
real progress of the working classes. These men denounce the 
— of Trade-Union Congresses as mere playing at reform, 

he Trade-Unions, they say, have served their purpose, and now 
ought to make way for a movement more radical and better 
adapted to the requirements of the present time. But, though 
it is probable that this party has had some influence in bringin 
about the strike in South Staffordshire, it can hardly be doubted 
that its principal cause is to be found in ignorant suspicion. The 
employers naturally wish to keep their own affairs as secret as 
possible. They quote prices, therefore, such as they would like 
to sell at; but they are often compelled to take prices much lower 
when they find they cannot get what they ask. The workpeople 
know the quoted prices, but have no means of ascertaining the real 
prices at which transactions are done. Therefore they were under 
the impression—which indeed, it is only fair to add, was gener- 
ally entertained by the public—that prices were higher than they 
turn out to have been. Consequently, when the award was made, 
they immediately suspected that the books of the employers had 
been tampered with. And their suspicion was strengthened by 
an accidental delay in the publication of the accountant’s re- 
rt. The existence of this suspicious temper among the work- 
ing-men illustrates the difficulty of maintaining any system of 
arbitration when prices are falling. As long as the prosperity 
of the country continues to grow wages naturally tend to rise, and 
therefore the working-men will bein good humour. But when the 
prosperity of the country decreases, wages tend to fall, and every 
time that an award is given for the reduction of wages there is 
likely to be a suspicion on the part of the workmen that they are 
unfairly treated. How is this suspicion to be removed? If it 
continues to exist, it is evident that arbitration will become im 
sible, and we shall see strikes and lock-outs become as general as 
they formerly were. There appear to be only two ways in which 
the suspicion can be removed. Education, no doubt, will do some- 
thing, for ignorance is always suspicious. But the only effectual 
remedies appear to be either the spread of co-operation or the ad- 
mission of workmen generally to a share in the profits of their 
employers. Ifthe workmen in South Staffordshire generally were 
members of Co-operative Iron Companies, they would have personal 
knowledge of the prices of iron, and therefore would be able to 
judge for themselves of the correctness of the accountant’s report. 
f, again, they shared in the profits with their employers, there 
would, of course, be some means of satisfying them that the balance- 
sheets laid before them were thoroughly correct. It is, however, 
hardly to be expected that either co-operation or the system of 
sharing in profits’ will spread rapidly. And therefore it is to be 
feared that, if there should be a check to the prosperity of the 
country, the system of arbitration will be severely tried. It is 
often suggested by workmen that either a workmen’s delegate or 
@ committee of workmen should be allowed to inspect the books 
of the employers. But, even if this were accorded, it is probable 
that the delegate or the committee would, in case wages were cut 
down, be denounced just as Mr. Capper is denounced at present. 
It is hardly probable, however, that employers generally will allow 
either a delegate or a committee of their workmen to become 
acquainted with their most secret affairs. And it is still less 
probable that they will allow a delegate or a committee to be 
present at the negotiations of purchases and sales. 

A more inopportune moment for a strike than the present could 
hardly be selected, either in the interests of the men themselves 
or of the trade generally. It is admitted that the men have 
not funds sufficient to maintain a strike for any length of time; 
and, as they are acting in defiance of the advice of their leaders, 
and as, moreover, they have alienated public sympathy, it is not 
probable that they will get aid from outside. Clearly, therefore, 
they are doomed to fail, and the best that can be hoped for 
them is that their failure may be early. Otherwise they will 
bring much sufiering on their unfortunate families, and at the 
same time they may seriously damage the trade of the district. 
As regards the iron trade generally, it is not questioned that 
it is dull, A large business, no doubt, is being done, but 
iene are very low, and the profits are alleged to be small, 

Nor does there seem to be any probability of a marked im- 
rovement. Since the cessation of the great demand for the 

nited States in the early of 1880, the iron trade has 
been chiefly kept up by the activity of the shipbuilding trade. It 
is said, however, that so many ships have been builv during the 

t three or four years that new orders have now ceased to come 
in to the yards on the Clyde, and that therefore in the course of 
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some months there will be a marked falling-off in the number of 
ships built. If so, the consumption of iron must seriously decrease. 
Again, the check given to railway construction in the United 
States has decreased the demand for iron in that country, and 
consequently the consumption is now less than the production. 
Under these circumstances it is extremely improbable that, even 
if the customs duties were considerably reduced, there would be a 
large export of British iron to the United States. And under any 
circumstances it is alleged that in Virginia and on the shores of 
Lake Superior iron can be now made almost as cheaply as in 
England. Lastly, in the present temper of the investing public it 
is not possible to carry out great schemes of railway construction 
or o ublic works that would consume large quantities 
of iron. The public will not buy either shares or bonds at 
nt, and therefore company-mongering is out of the question. 
he probability, then, is that the consumption of iron will rather 
fall off than increase, unless, indeed, the coming harvests of the 
world should prove as good as they promise to be. If they do, 
and if they are succeeded by a series of good harvests, we may 
hope to see a marked revival of trade throughout the world, Im- 
proved trade would enrich all communities, would increase savings, 
would enable investors to buy new bonds and shares, and would 
therefore permit of the formation of new companies for the making 
of railways and other great industrial — In this way, no 
doubt, both shipbuilding and railway construction would increase 
largely, and in consequence the consumption of iron would be 
greatly augmented. All this, however, will take time. For 
the present it is clear that, if the iron trade is to improve, its 
best hope is in the very low prices that now prevail, and in the 
maintenance of good relations between employers and employed. 
Contracts will not be given out in England, and indeed will not be 
taken, unless there is a reasonable certainty that the workmen will 
fulfil the contracts entered into by their employers. If strikes 
should — or even if wages disputes should become numerous, 
it is to be feared that the prospects of the trade would be much 
injured, 


MIDSUMMER RACING. 


pt wen the splendid racing at Ascot, ordinary meetings seemed 
flat and dull, yet a great amount of racing of one kind or 
another takes place between Ascot and Goodwood. The sport 
both at the Bibury Club and the Stockbridge meetings was good 
this year, but we need only notice the success of Iroquois in the 
Stockbridge Cup. As that race was the concluding scene in the 
active career of a distinguished horse, it was unusually interest- 
ing. Iroquois’s principal opponent was Scobell, who was giving him 
Ibs. As Scobell had begun the season by running second for the 
incolnshire Handicap under a heavy weight, great things were 
expected of him. He did not run so well, however, in the City 
and Suburban Handicap, when he was a long way behind Lowland 
Chief, whom he had beaten easily at Lincoln. His next perform- 
ance was in the Stockbridge Cup, in which Iroquois beat him in a 
canter by three lengths. Iroquois now returns to America after a 
brilliant career in England. Last year he would not stand training, 
and it seemed probable that he would have to be taken back to 
his native country a cripple. This season, however, he has not 
only won the Stockbridge Cup, but run second to Tristan at 
Ascot in the Hardwicke Stakes. To be beaten by such a horse 
as Tristan was no disgrace, but it proves that Iroquois, while a 
d horse, is by no means one of the great racehorses of the 
century. Yet his race in the Hardwicke Stakes was a good one, 
for Dutch Oven, the winner of last year’s St. Leger, was a long 
way behind him, as also was Shrewsbury, to whom he was giving 
9 lbs. more than weight for age. As a two-year-old he won four 
races, but he was beaten eight times, and when he came out in the 
following spring for the Two Thousand, as much as 50 to 1 was laid 
against his chance. Scobell, who ran second to him in bis last 
race in England as already stated, was the first favourite ; but 
the race was won by Peregrine, who beat Iroquois by a head only. 
Then a career of glory opened for — Te won the 
Derby, the St. Leger, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, and the 
St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot, as well as three less im- 
portant races, winning in all more than 16,000/. in stakes. At 
the end of the season he ran badly to Bend Or and Scobell in 
the Champion Stakes; but the easy way in which Scobell beat 
him showed that he must have run many pounds below his best 
form on that occasion. His running this year has added greatly 
to his value as a stud horse, as some breeders might have ques- 
tioned his soundness if he had not run after his second season ; 
but, after all, a horse that can run in more than twenty races as a 
two-year-old and a three-year-old, and win most of them, can 
scarcely have a very bad constitution or be likely to transmit un- 
soundness of limb to his progeny. We cannot hear of his leaving 
England without regret, as he would have been a grand sire for 
‘the purpose of out-crossing with mares in this country; but we 
must not grudge this good horse to the Americans, who have not 
ve 3 great stallions to boast of. 

e have now something to say about another horse that has 
lately distinguished himself, and may fairly be called the sensational 
horse of the season. Barcaldine was bred in Ireland, and while a 
two-year-old, a three-year-old, and a four-year-old, he won a few 
races of little importance. Last October he was sold at Newmarket, 
when Mr. Peck purchased him for 1,300 guineas. As a five-year-old 


he made his appearance this spring for the first time in his life on 
an English racecourse in the Westminster Cup at Kempton Park, 
where he astonished the racing world by beating Tristan by half 
a length at an advantage of only 3]bs. After this, odds were laid 
on him for the Epsom Stakes, although he was carrying a very 
heavy weight, and he won easily, These two races were over 
courses a mile and a quarter and a mile and a half in length; but 
at Ascot, in the race for the Orange Cup, he had to run three 
miles against a stayer like Faugh-a-Ballagh, who bad run within a 
neck of the famous Foxhall in the Ascot Cup last year. Yet 
Faugh-a-Ballagh had no chance with Barcaldine, who won easily 
by three lengths, On the strength of these wonderful perform- 
ances Barcaldine was made a strong favourite for the Northumber- 
land Plate, although he had to carry 9 st. 10 lbs., or 12 lbs. more 
than ary other horse had ever won this race under before. Soon, 
however, rumours were spread about that he was lame, and he 
was driven to 50 to 1 in the betting. Then it was said that he 
was at work again; but, even when it was known that he had 
actually arrived for the race, people could scarcely believe that he 
could win, after a stoppage in his training, under such a heavy 
weight, and he started only third favourite. Shrewsbury, to 
whom he was giving 13 lbs. more than weight for age, was first 
favourite ; and old Victor Emanuel, to whom he was giving 13 lbs., 
was second favourite. Archer made a waiting race on Barcaldine, 
and about a mile and a half of the two-mile course had been traversed 
before he began to come forward. Halfway up the straight 
he raced up to Shrewsbury, who was leading, and bounding past 
him with the greatest ease, he won in a canter by a couple of 
lengths, Barcaldine is by Solon out of Ballyroe, and affords a 
marked instance of the occasional success of close in-breeding, his 
sire having been mated with his own niece. More than this, he 
has three strains of Birdcatcher blood, two of Touchstone, and two 
n many respects the July meeting is the pleasantest of all t 

at ~ although the itself is seldom 
of the highest class, On the late occasion, the first day of the 
meeting was brilliantly fine, and both the Prince and the Princess of 
Wales came to see the races. The principal event of the week 
was the July Stakes, one of the great two-year-old contests 
of the year. Neither of the two leading favourites had run in 

ublic before, and of these the most fancied was Sir J. Wil- 
oughby’s chestnut filly by Hermit out of Adelaide, on whom 
even money was laid. st year this magnificent filly was 
purchased at the sale of Mr. Chaplin’s yearlings for 3,600 guineas. 
Count Lagrange’s bay colt Archiduc is also a very tine specimen 
of a two-year-old. He is by Consul out of Abbess, whose first 
foal, by the way, was said to have been got by a cart-horse. 
Knight Errant, who had won a race at Epsom, made the running 
as far as the corner of the plantation, and then Archiduc came 
away, followed by Sandiway and Talisman, of whom the former 
had already won three races; but the pair were soon beaten, and 
the Adelaide filly came swooping down upon Archiduc, reached 
him within a stride or two of the winning-post, and won a most 
exciting race by a head. Later in the day there was another 
interesting race in the Bunbury Handicap. The first favourite was 
Goggles, to whom Geheimniss, the winner of the Oaks last year, 
was giving sex and 10olbs. Wood appeared to be winning on 
Goggles up to a late moment of the race, when Archer made a 
splendid rush on Geheimniss, and won avery fine race by a head. 

he sales of thoroughbred stock, on the same day, were almost more 
interesting than the racing. Lord Rosslyn’s dozen yearlings, instead 
of being brought to the hammer, were privately sold to Lord Zetland, 
at an average of 300 guineas each. The stud of the late Prince 
Batthyany was sold in the morning. St. Simon, a good-looking 
colt by Galopin out of St. Angela, was bought by Mr. M. Dawson, 
the trainer, for 1,600 guineas. Fulmen, who had been one of the 
favourites for the last Derby until the death of his owner and 
nominator disqualified him, was purchased by Mr. Naylor for 
5,000 guineas. His sire, Galopin, was sold to Mr. Chaplin for 
8,000 guineas. As 1,750 guineas’ worth of subscriptions are said 
to have been already secured for the services of this horse next 
season, he may turn out a good investment. The possession of 
Hermit alone would have satisfied most breeders ; but Mr, Chaplin 
seems determined to do all he can to support the British Turf, in 
spite of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. During the morning’s sale Count 

zapary bought three brood mares for 1,710 guineas. A number 
of yearlings were sold in the afternoon; and a three-year-old colt 
called Brave, by Uncas, out of the dam of the now celebrated 
Barcaldine, went for 2,500 guineas. 

Tristan was in a very bad humour when he was brought 
out for the July Cup on the Wednesday. On the way to the 
post his attention was attracted by a horse that was being led 
about by a lad. For some reason best known to himself he 
made a sudden dash for this unfortunate animal, seized him by 
the leg, and “savaged” him. Having punished the horse to 
his full satisfaction, he next picked the boy up in his mouth 
and shook him as a terrier would a rat. He then allowed 
Fordham to ride him to the starting-post; but he was too 
much upset to care about racing, and he took no part whatever 
in the struggle. The race was won by Clairvaux, Eastern Empress 
being second, while Glen Albyn, who had been sold the eveni 
before for 3,000/., ran third. Half a length separated the first 
second, and the second and third in the race. Clairvaux is a 
three-year-old colt by Hermit out of Devotion, and consequently 
own brother to both Thebais and St. Marguerite. This was only 
his third race, but he has never yet been beaten. Having been 
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nominated for the St. r by the late Mr. Orawford, he is dis- 
qualified for that race. islas, who beat St. Blaise, the winner 


of the Derby, so easily at Ascot when receiving 10 lbs., could not 
quite give 5 lbs. to the Lifetime colt in the Midsummer Stakes. 
At the start odds were laid on the former, while 20 to 1 was 
laid against the latter. The pair ran a spiendid race home, ending 
with a dead heat. Padlock and Britomartis were some distance 
behind them. The very promising two-year-old filly Wild Thyme 
did not beat Offspring so easily in the Exeter Stakes as she had 
done in the New Stakes at Ascot, although she was meeting him 
on 7 lbs. better terms. This filly has already won more than 
2,400/, this season in the three races for which she hasrun. The 
sales on the Wednesday were less interesting than those of the 
vious day. A lengthy, well-made colt by the young sire 
Tsonomy brought in 1,050 guineas; but it was melancholy to see 
the yearlings from the once famous Blenkiron stud fetching such 
miserable prices. Only seven, of the fifteen that were offered for 
sale, were sold, and 200 guineas was the highest price given for 
one lot. On the following morning yearlings were offered for 
sale belonging to Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chaplin. Of Lord 
Rosebery’s nineteen only nine were sold, but these realized good 
rices. The highest price, 1,200 guineas, was given by Sir J. 
illoughby for a colt by Macaroni; and the average throughout 
was between four and five hundred guineas, Five out of the nine 
sold were by Kisber. Mr. Chaplin’s eight yearlings averaged over 
1,000 guineas apiece. Sir J. Willoughby gave 1,500 guineas for 
a colt by Rosicrucian out of Salamanca, and Mr. Peck purchased 
an own sister to Sir J, Willoughby’s Adelaide filly for 1,600 
guineas. Mr. M. Dawson bought a grand colt by Rosicrucian for 
2,000 guineas. After the sales there was plenty of racing, the 
very unusual number of eleven races being run off during the day. 
The Adelaide filly was made first favourite for the Chesterfield 
Stakes, but she ran so badly as to leave no doubt that she was 
suffering from the effects of her race of the Tuesday. The race 
was won by the unbeaten Superba, the winner of the British 
Dominion Stakes for two-year-olds at Sandown and the Twenty- 
sixth Biennial at Ascot. She is a beautiful filly, and has a treble 
cross of Touchstone blood in her veins. She won very cleverly 
by half a length, but had to gallop in order to beat her half- 
brother Harvester, a very backward but magnificent colt by 
Sterling out of Wheatear, belonging to Lord Falmouth. In the 
Banbury Stakes Clairvaux and Tristan met again, and the former 
had an advantage of 7 ibs. beyond the allowance forage. There 
was a remarkably fine race between the pair, but Clairvaux just 
succeeded in winning by a head. 

The only race of the Friday that requires notice here was the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes for two-year-olds, for which a field of 
thirteen went to the post. The first favourite was Lord Alington’s 
Junket, a filly by Hampton out of Hippodrome. Odds had been 
laid on this filly for the only other race in which she had taken 
part—namely, the Maiden Plate at Sandown—when she was 
easily beaten. Nor was she more successful on this occasion, as 
she did not even get a place, although she was well up at the 
finish. The race was won very cleverly by Mr. L. de Rothschild’s 
Woodstock, the first of Sir Bevys’s progeny that has run in public. 
It only remains to be said that a Newmarket July meeting has 
seldom, if ever, passed off with greater success. 


REVIEWS. 


SAINTSBURY’S DRYDEN.* 


it is matter for congratulation that, in spite of cheap books, 
ephemeral books, circulating libraries, monthly magazines, and 
other attractions and temptations, there still exists such a demand 
for solid literature as to justify a republication of Scott’s edition 
of Dryden’s works—“ one of the best edited books on a great 
scale in English, save in one particular—the revision of the text.” 
The “ten cent” volume, on flimsy paper, in coarse type, seems, 
after all is said about cheapness, manufactured with the especial 
design of bringing literature into contempt. Who can possibly 
entertain any real respect for an author presented in rags so dis- 
reputable, with such ink-stained fingers and so dirty a face? Who 
can remember a book with pleasure when it has been bought for six- 
— and devoured during a three hours’ railway journey ? Cheap 
iterature consists, in fact, of books which cannot possibly stand on 
the shelves of ey fee library. Fancy a library entirely 
com of the best novelists in ten-cent form, the best poets in 
shilling editions, the best histories in large sheets at sixpence! 
No one is likely to issue the works of John Dryden at sixpence ; 
we are therefore all the more pleased that they should be repub- 
lished in so stately a form and with such rare and loving labour of 
editing as is fitting for this great master in English literature. 
At the same time, we agree with Mr. Saintsbury, the new editor, 
that it is well, when we have already a well-edited author, to 
use that edition rather than to supersede it ; to re-edit his works, 


* The Works of John Dryden. Illustrated with Notes Historical, 
Boots, Bart. Kovised and’ Corrected by George Saintabury.” Edinburgh 

i 
William Paterson, 


with such additions, corrections, and alterations as would have 
been made by that original editor were he living in the present day. 
An entirely new edition could do no more, while it would be open 
to the objection that it challenged comparison with its predecessor. 
Saintsbury adding to Scott what Scott would have added had he 
been now living performs a reasonable and obviously useful task, 

rovided we admit Saintsbury as a competent authority. Saints- 

ury doing all over again de novo what Scott has already done 
well would invite, quite needlessly, disagreeable questions and 
comparisons. As a matter of fact, there is no living scholar of 
English literature more competent to do this work than Mr. 
Saintsbury. Not only has he won a place among the master 
critics of the day, but he has, in a sense, made Dryden his 
own. It is not likely that after his truly admirable study on 
Dryden in Mr. Morley’s English Men of Letters, any other critic 
would have ventured for a long time to write upon him, and 
although very little of importance has been discovered concerning 
Dryden since Scott's Life and edition, Mr. Saintsbury is perhaps 
the only living man competent to present that little A few 
letters will be added, but not those of the Knole correspondence ; 
two plays suspected by good authorities to be Dryden's; a 
bibliography of the t; a certain number of pieces justifi- 
catives of various kinds—these comprise most of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
additions, 

The value of the new editor’s work is, however, twofold. First 
in his careful correction of many mistakes and inaccuracies in 
Scott's Life, and next in his revision of the text. As regards the 
first, every one who knows Mr. Saintsbury’s critical work is ready 
to recognize in it the qualities, as rare as they are valuable, of 
accuracy and solidity. His references are always verified; he 
accepts nothing on trust. He is a mathematician among eritics; he 
is never carried away by enthusiasms; his English is as pure as 
Dryden's own ; he never allows himself to use the affectations and 

dantries which disfigure the work of too many writers of the day. 
Thus, when Scott with a rhetorical flourish speaks of Massinger 
as one of the dramatists who, on the accession of King James, ap- 
proached Shakspeare, then in the zenith of his reputation, in 
dignity, Mr. Saintsbury quietly calls attention to the fact that 
at the time Massinger was still an undergraduate at Oxford. He 
adds to Scott’s notice of the poet’s birth the not unimportant fact 
that he was the eldest son; he supplements Scott as to the in- 
fluence of the French drama; he shows that Dryden’s marriage 
was not clandestine ; he pleads that there are no sufficient grounds 
for supposing that the poet was unhappy in his marriage; he proves 
from facts unknown to Macaulay and to Scott that the response 
to Dryden’s petitions and the reward of his services were not so 
insignificant as they supposed :— 

It will be seen from this that independently of the appointment of the 
laureateship, Dryden had in or before the year 1679 received an additional 
pension of r00/. a year. Coniirmatory of this is a Treasury order for the 
quarter of the same pension, due January sth, 1679, and a secret service 
payment of the same year, apparently referring to the same pension. More- 
over, on December 17th, 1683, Dryden was appointed collector of customs 
in the port of London, The value of this is unknown, but the sum of 5/. 
for collecting the duties on cloth, which is the only part of the emoluments 
as to which there is documentary evidence, must have been a very small 
part of it. Now these two appointments, the laureateship and the collector- 
ship, were by letters-patent, and were, in the usual course, confirmed on the 
accession of the new Sovereign, though James characteristically cut out the 
butt of sack. But the extra pension, which was merely granted by letters 
of privy seal, lapsed, and it was absolutely within the discretion of the new 
Sovereign to continue or discontinue it. It was not formally regranted for 
a year, and this pension was mistaken by Macaulay for an original one 
granted in payment of apostasy. 


And he cruelly deprives Dryden of one of his best sayings, show- 
ing that it is also found in Tallemant des Réaux, whose Historiettes 
were mostly written five years before Dryden's marriage. On the 
whole, however, the mistakes and omissions in Scott's Life, found 
after three-quarters of a critical century by one of the most com- 

tent critics of that century, are so few as to show the t care 
which Scott bestowed upon this Life. We would strongly recom- 
mend the reader of this revised biography not to proceed to the 
study of Dryden’s works until he has first read over again, if he 
has not already read it, Mr. Saintsbury’s book on Dryden alread 
referred to, and especially that chapter which treats of the Period 
of Dramatic Activity. 

As regards the text, that required more careful editing. Dryden 
himself, Mr. Saintsbury says, never superintended any complete 
edition of his works; but, on the other hand, there is evidence in 
his letters that he bestowed great pains on them when they first 

through the press. The new edition has, therefore, followed 
the first editions, As for the punctuation, spelling, use of capital 
letters, apostrophes, and the like, Mr. Saintsbury very wisely, we 
think, has adopted the modern forms. He might have simply given 
his printers the first editions, and told them to “follow copy,” 
with the result that a handful of students would have been pleased 
to note the changes in printers’ spelling during the last forty years 
of the seventeenth century. But to ordinary readers the effect 
would have been a stumbling-block, the more so because Dryden 
is in every sense a modern. Mr, Suintsbury says :— 


His list of obsolete words is insignificant, of archaic phrases more insigni- 
ficant still, of obsolete constructions almost a blank. If any journalist or 
reviewer were to write his to-morrow’s leader or his next week’s article in 
a style absolutely modelled on Dryden, noone would notice anything ~~ 
in it, except perhaps that the English was a good deal better than 
There can therefore be no possible reason for erecting an artificial barrier 
between him and his readers of to-day, especially as that barrier would be 
not only artificial but entirely arbitrary. 
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The revision of the text for the dramas (Malone has long since 
put the greater part of the prose works in a respectable con- 
dition) is shown to have been a most important—nay, an im- 

rative—task, One can hardly understand how the text could 


in so short a time—Scott follows Congreve, who relied on the © 


edition of 1701—have become so corrupt. There are, besides 
alterations in stage directions, words, sentences, parts of lines, 
and so forth, changes which appear to printers and the like of 
no importance, but which may mark a stage in the usage of 
words of great interest. Thus Dryden wrote Zhe Rival-Ladies 


(with the hyphen). Scott leaves out the hyphen, Yet its use seems to | 


show that in Dryden’s time the position of rival as an adjective 
was not unquestioned, or that it held such a place between 
ye rg and substantive as made the hyphen necessary. On the 
other hand, taking the illustration given by Mr, Saintsbury, 
there is no longer any use in writing “Sevil” for “Seville,” or 
“ Barcellona” for “Barcelona.” In fact, a judicious editor makes 
such alterations in spelling as Dryden himself would certainly 
have accepted, and where the text is nonsense and manifestly 
corrupt he tries to restore it. Thus in the Wild Gallant Isabelle 
is made thus to speak of a country gentleman's life:—“ To come 
upon the sport, after a ¢rial at four o'clock, to destruction of cold 
meat and cheese,” and “to be carried to bed, tossed out of your 
cellar,” &c. What trial ? Why and how should any gentleman be 
tossed out of his own cellar? Yet read trail for trial and toped for 
tossed, and we have sense at once. Mr. Saintsbury, in bestowing 
upon these plays the great pains of revision, has not, we are happy 
to find, become a blind admirer of them. ‘I'wenty years, he points 
out in his little book on Dryden, were devoted by the great 
poet to the work of writing Plays, and those the best twenty 
years of his life. Yet the world has agreed to forget these 
plays; not one survives for the general reader, and for the 
student but a few; even the charming songs with which they 
are studded have been forgotten. One reason is of course their 
comparative inaccessibility ; yet had they contained the elements 
of would have become accessible long ago ; 
in fact, they would never have been allowed to be forgotten. 
Ben Jonson's plays are only accessible in large editions; yet the 
general reader does find access to them and reads them, at least 
once in his life. What Mr. Saintsbury contends is this, that just 


as Scott’s poems are inferior to his novels, so Dryden’s plays are | 


inferior to his satires and his fables. ‘“ But,” he adds, “ both the 
poems of Scott and the plays of Dryden are a great deal better 
than the average critic admits.” As forthe Wild Gallant, the 
first of these plays, it seems to us thoroughly to deserve the 
reception which it met and the remark of Pepys that “the play 
was as poor a thing as ever I saw in my life.” Is it possible, by 
the a , that the disgustingly coarse trick of the fourth act 
shoul 
Guérin, or did both Dryden and About find the idea in some old 
French form? The Rival-Ladies contains some heroic scenes in 
rhyme; Pepys calls it a “very innocent and pretty witty play.” 
It may have seemed so to him ; to us it appears,as Mr. Saintsbury 
is almost ready to admit, an intolerably dull performance. The 
Indian Queen, The Indian Emperor, and The Maiden Queen com- 
lete the volume. The first of these seems to have received a 
nishing touch from Dryden. The Prologue is remarkable for 
striking the note of the piece, the scene of which is laid in Peru. 
It is spoken by an Indian boy and girl, discovered asleep under 
plantain-trees. When the curtain draws up the music plays first 
a soft air, éhanging suddenly to an alarm, at which they start in 
affright :— 
Boy. Wake, wake, Quevira! our soft rest must cease, 
And fly together with our country’s peace ! 
No more must we sleep under plantain shade, 
Which neither heat could pierce, nor cold invade ; 
Where bounteous nature never feels decay, 
And opening buds drive falling fruits away. 
Que. Why should men quarrel here, where all possess 
As much as they can hope for by success ?— 
None can have most, where nature is so kind, 
As to exceed man’s use, though not his mind. 
Boy. By ancient poche we have been told, 
Our world shall be subdued by one more old ;— 
And, see, that world already ’s hither come. 


The Maiden Queen has an interest of its own, apart from the 
merits of the play. It was produced on March 2nd, 1667, the 
King and his brother being present, and, fortunately, Pepys, who 
records the success of it, chietly owing to the “ strain at wit of 
Nell Gwyn’s acting.” He adds:— 

So great performance of a comical part was never,I believe, in the world 
before as Nell do this, both as a mad girl, then most and best of all when 
she comes in like a young gallant, and hath the motions and carriage of a 
— al most that ever I saw any man have. It makes me, I confess, 

mire her. 


The part taken by Nell was Florimel, a maid of honour; it is full 


’ of life and spirit, though the words are, to use the common phrase, 


not quite in the modern taste. Scott speaks of the characters as 
being all, except the Maiden Queen, lame and uninteresting. Had 
he known that Nell Gwyn was so successful in that of Florimel 
he might have paid more attention to his criticism. 

Lastly, and with a final word of thanks to Mr. Saintsbury for 
his scholarly care, which has been so clearly a labour of love to 
him, such love as springs from the highest and most intelligent 
appreciation of a great writer, we ve to borrow one of the 


ve suggested to M. About the motif of his Cas de M. | 


song of the Aerial Spirits in The Indian 
Poor mortals, that are clogged with earth below, 
Sink under love and care, 
While we, that dwell in air, 

Such heavy passions never know. 
Why then should mortals be 
Unwilling to be free 
From blood, that sullen cloud, 
Which shining souls does shroud ? 
Then they ’ll show bright, 

And like us light, 

When leaving bodies with their care, 

They slide to us and air, 


songs which are scattered about among the plays. This is the 


ENGLISH AND INDIAN FOLKLORE.* 


Boks on Folk-lore come out in battalions, and it becomes 
difficult to notice them separately. Mr. Lal Behari Day has 
collected in Bengal the médrchen with which aunts and grand- 
mothers amuse the young Hindoo. Mr. Day is well acquainted 
with the more popular mdrchen of European countries; but he 
does not encumber or elucidate his own collection with learned 
notes and references to variants. He got his stories from old 
women, old Brahmans, old barbers, and servants, none of whom 
knew English. In translating his tales Mr. Day has perha 
allowed himself needless license. Old Brahmans and barbers w 
do not know English do not quote Milton, and say of a huge water- 
serpent “ it lay floating many a rood,” nor do they speak of many 
“a bout of linked sweetness.” This, again, can hardly be a literal 
translation—“ leaving Basanta subjected to the alternate processes 
of castigation and titillation.” Passages of this kind make one 
ask how much is popular in these stories and how much is lite 
invention? The stories have three sorts of interest—first, that of 
mere fiction, appreciable by children; secondly, they resemble 
many other European and African mdrchen; thirdly, they illus- 
trate the manners of the Hindoos and Hindoo taste. Everything 
is very gorgeous in the Bengal folk-tales, The princes and prin- 
cesses, and Rakshasas (cannibal giants), and even the water- 
snakes, revel in gold and prodigious jewels. We may presume 
that all this luxury is a natural feature of Oriental legends, and 
not a literary addition by Mr. Day. However, on points of this 
sort the story-comparer must speak with caution. 

We now come to the médrchen themselves. They turn on but 
few situations, and most of these familiar in all the nursery tales, 
Aryan or non-Aryan, with which we are acquainted. The first 
story is called “ Life’s Secret,” and hinges on the familiar notion 
that a man’s life may exist apart from - in some secret 
perhaps in a bird’s egg, in a fish, or ina flower. The oldest form 
of this belief with which we are acquainted is found in the 
Egyptian story of “The Two Brothers,” from a manuscript of the 
fifteenth century, or thereabouts (for Egyptian dates are not 
very accurately known), before our era. This MS., therefore, is 
probably older than the compilation of the Veda, and no one can 
say how old the story was before it was committed to papyrus. In 
this legend the life of one of the brothers dwells in an acacia 
flower. The brother, as in so many tales and ballads, gives his 
kinsman a sign by which he is to know when misfortune hap- 

ned. Day's Bengal mdrchen the life of a boy, miracu- 

ously born to a childless queen, is bound up in the life of a boal- 
fish, or rather in a necklace of gold which is in the stomach of 
the fish. The king's other wife manages to secure the necklace ; 
and all day, while she wears it, the young man is dead; but he 
lives, and even loves, all night, when the queen lays the necklace 
aside. Ilis wife is a girl of whom it has been prophesied that 
-~ shall marry a dead bridegroom. One is reminded of the 
rhyme— 

When the last Lord of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall ride 

To woo a dead maiden to be his bride. 
The prince's mother-in-law, in the Bengal story, ingeniously 
obtains possession of the necklace of life; he is restored to com- 
plete existence, and the wicked queen is buried alive in thorns, 
All the wicked people, by the way, are buried alive in thorns, 
The ferocious punishments in Euro mdrchen are survivals 
of a similar cruel state of fancy. In Zululand the false bride (in 
the legend which answers to Berte aux grans piés) is boiled 
(Ukeombekcansini. Callaway, 129). 

In “ Phakir Chand,” the secret of a huge water-serpent’s life is the 
mystic and luminous jewel in its head. Gaining possession of 
this, a king's son lives for months as the husband of a lovely 
princess in a palace beneath a lake. A rajah’s son sees this lady 
of the lake, and goesmad with love. The jewel is stolen from him 
by an old woman, but recovered by the friend of the original 
prince. The homeward journey of the prince, the lady, and the 
bride develops into a variant ot Grimm's “ Faithful John,” with 
the story of the petrifaction and recovery by sacrifice of the 
prince's children, who are magically revived. The fowls who 
prophesy all these events, and are overheard by the prince's fri 
are “two immortal a Bihangama and bape ay endo 
with human speech. The popinjay—“up 8 i 
jay "—in the Scotch ballads must have been of the same valuable 
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cbreed. There isa good deal of humour in this story, but it seems 

strange that the Hindoos should com the walking of a fair 
lady to the gait of a young elephant. When Heine wrote “ about 
elephants’ feet,” he intended no compliment to the feet of the 
ladies of Gottingen. 

The “ Indigent Brahman” is the story of a beggar Brahman 
greatly favoured by Siva. The story has several European variants 
and is humorous in character. Many stories about Rakshasas 
follow. The Rakshasa is simply our old friend the ogre, or 
the cannibal of Zulu and Bushman legends. Rakshasa means 
raw-eater, apoddyos; and like Eskimo (raw-eater) was probably 
applied to the aborigines by the Aryans. But the Rakshasas 
ot story are magical and mythical creatures. The formula 
(p. 76) occurs which answers to our “ Fee fo fum,” and is 
put by Auschylus into the mouth of the Eumenides, In the 
corresponding Bushman story, an elephant, not a giant, is the 
hero, and “ smells the blood of a black Bushman.” The secret of 
the life of Rakshasas is enclosed in bees, and a friendly female 
ogress observes, ‘I am practically immortal.” But in this she was 
mistaken. In the story of “Sweet Basanta,” we find the man 
who sheds pearls when he cries, and drops gold when he laughs. 
A merchant got hold of him, and alternately tickled and beat him, 
all day and most of the night, with most profitable results, as 
the poor fellow spent his time in producing pearls and gold. 
the long run the merchant (whom we can hardly blame in a com- 


“mercial age) was buried alive in thorns. “ The Adventures of 


Two Thieves” is a very good tale on the model of that which 
Herodotus tells about Rhampsinitus, and which is familiar in 
Norse and Irish variants. But the thieves all come to a bad end 
in the Bengal version. A lot of ghost stories follow. Hindoo 
o- have telescopic arms, which they can stretch out to any 
esired length. The same idea has occurred to Mérimée, Charles 
Asselineau, and Mr. Walter Pollock, in Mr. Morton’s Butler. Did 
Mérimée get the notion from a popular or Oriental source, and 
‘was it unconsciously imitated from him by Asselineau and Mr. 


Pollock? Or is this invention merely an example of the uniform 
working of human fancy? A Brahman’s ghost (like an Angekok’s 


among the Eskimo) is “strong in the land of the dead.” The 


“Boy with the Moon on his Forehead” hinges on the incident 


(European and African) of the queen, truly or falsely said to give 
birth to puppies. These are the chief examples of common features 
in the Bengal mdrchen. Here drops of blood speak, as drops of 
spittle do in Gaelic and Zulu nursery tales. Mr. Day’s book is 
almost as amusing to the childish as instructive to the mytholo- 
gically-minded reader. 

Mr. Gomme’s object in his Folk-Lore Relics of Village Life is 
chiefly to illustrate survivals of savage ideas in English popular 
customs. “I keep forthe most part,” he says, ‘‘to the English 
end, and the savage end, and try by this means to indicate some 
lost facts of early village life in Britain.” It is difficult to see 
why Mr. Gomme has limited his subject to village life. In the 
first place, the lowest savage cannot be said to live card kapas at 
all. “Cyclopean” is prior to village life. The gunyehs of the 
Australians do not constitute a village, and other savages have no 


'yillage life to speak of, though they have plenty of foll-lore iden- 


tical with that of England. The Australian custom of strewing 
sand or ashes to detect the footsteps of ghosts, and the other cus- 


_tom of placing sharp objects in marks left by a man’s footsteps to 


lame him, may be adduced. Again, the New Caledonian villagers 
have not the common property attributed to English villagers, but 
landed estates are held by individuals. Most folk-lore, most 


‘magical folk-lore especially, and the whole range of médrchen, 


savage or English, have no connexion with village life in particular. 
Thus Mr. Gomme has limited himself on one hand, while on the 
other he is tempted to associate with village life customs which 
have no essential relations to the village. The interest of Mr. 
Gomme’s book begins with the chapter called “ The Foundation 
Sacrifice.” He refers to the practice of slaying a victim, human 
or not, when a house is founded. Clearly people with a superstitious 
belief in the efficacy of this sacrifice would practise it, whether they 
lived in villages or not. Their purpose probably was to provide 
haunting spirits which would guard the house. Blood, too, has a 


' kind of magical efficacy, we imagine, in strengthening the building. 


Hence the vast bloodshed in West African kingdoms, when 
“swish” is being made for a royal palace. Mr. Gomme gives 
examples of human sacrifice when a house is founded in Borneo 
and Yarriba. Roumania cherishes traditions about the ghost of 
the victim, while the Dyaks and French are content to sacrifice 
a cock, The story of St.Columba and Oran (who, after being 
buried alive, said “ There is no wonder in death, and hell is not 
what it is thought to be”) shows the survival of the custom in the 
Celtic Church, combined with very early scepticism. But we 
cannot hold that every coffin built into a wall is a survival of 
sacrifice, or that the superstition about ill luck in “ hanselling ” 
a new font has any connexion with the old custom. The connexion 
may exist, or the superstition may have a separate cause. We 
imagine that John Balliol’s heart was built into the wall of “ The 
Abbey of Sweet-heart” for purposes of sacred security; but 


’ Mr. Gomme says “ this is certainly a relic of the still older custom 


of sacrificing human victims.” As to the many savage and 


’ civilized legends of buildings mysteriously removed when in course 


of erection, we do not see that they have anything at all to do 
with “ foundation sacrifice.” Where is the sacrifice? As to these 


. stories being personifications of storm-myths ” (not Mr. Gomme’s 


suggestion), what will people say next ? Mr. Gomme’s own theory 
is that the incident of sacrifice “dropped out.” But there is 


no removal where the sacrifice occurs in legend, and no sacrifice 
where the removal occurs. In St. Columba’s case the stones fell 
down as fast as they were set up, till Oran was sacrificed, but 
they were not spirited away. 

“The House Spirits” is a chapter of less debatable matter, 
The brownie, the domovoy, the bogie that flitted with the 
farmer, are very probably survivals of old ancestral spirits of 
the hearth. But we see no connexion between these spirits 
and the sanctity of the house on one side, and the Cumberland 
custom (quoted from Jollie) that a rustic wooer sits up with his 
mistress in the dark after the family has gone to bed. Mr. Gomme 
notes “some indication of the ancient sacredness of the house in 
this secresy.” But love proverbially loves the dark, lovers like 
secret ways, while Cumberland peasants are sparing of candle- 
light. If the Ausband were obliged to keep himself dark, as in 
Sparta, we might be on the track of quite another set of ideas, 
But we must beware of finding “ primitive” reasons for conduct 
which may be explained by simple ordinary motives. The 
sacredness of fire, on the other hand, is undoubtedly ancient, and 
so are the charms and rites connected with agriculture, such as 
the blessing and sprinkling of the fields, much the same 
among South American savages, and in the ritual of the 
Church of Rome. Once more we fail to see what superstitions 
about burning human hair have to do with “ village life.” The 
idea that it is unlucky to rock an empty cradle is found in China 
and in England, and obviously springs from a superstition based 
on analogy. But early village life has nothing to do with the 
matter. Marriage customs are examined by Mr. Gomme; but 
the topic is far too serious and difficult to approached here, 
We think Mr. Gomme gets a little confused between the theory 
that the village had an interest in marriages which promised 
strong children, and the theory that the horde lived in “ communal 
marriage.” He believes in “the whole tribe marrying a whole 
set of wives,” chiefly on the evidence of Fison and Howitt, whose 
Australian observations are far too much influenced, @ priori, by 
the speculations of the late Mr. Morgan. Australian pore a 
law is the most obscure of all marriage laws, and (even if righ a4 
reported) cannot be taken as a typical example of what 
men must once have practised, We cannot by any means call 
the guidance of Mr. Morgan “ scientific guidance,” for Mr. 
Morgan’s theories were a wild mass of contradictions in terms. 
Yet these theories confessedly guided Messrs. Fison and 
Howitt. The ordinary classical quotations about promiscuity 
have little to do with the Morgan theory of communal mar- 
riage as reported in a single Australian tribe. As to Sir John 
Lubbock and the Andaman Islanders, Mr. Gomme may consult 
Sir Henry Maine’s note in Early Law and Custom (p. 231). 
Again, granting that in some places a woman marries a whole set 
of husbands, that is not the same thing as “a whole tribe marry- 
ing a whole set of wives.” Mr. Gomme very ingeniously connects 
old village life and modern custom by “ identifying the sanction 
of the manorial lord with the sanction of the early village autho- 
rities.” This may pass, but he goes on to regard the sanction as 
“ presupposing a property in the women of the village.” But the 
earliest marriages are exogamous—matriages between men and 
women who are not the property of the village. The whole topic 
is pierced with pitfalls and strewn with stumbling-blocks. Mr. 
Gomme is not by any means unaware of the difficulties of the 
ground on which he treads; but we fear that any valuable work 
on this particular subject must be prefaced by a new examination 
of the whole vast field of marriage law and customs. 
Such an examination is work for half a lifetime, and questions so 
hard cannot be settled in a chapter, still less in a review. 
Gomme’s volume, though we cannot always approve of his method 
or accept his conclusions, is full of good reading and interesting 
matter, while his position on the whole—that much folk-lore is 
of immense antiquity—seems impregnable. 


ITALIAN BYWAYS.* 


T HIS new volume of Mr. Symonds’s will be read by many per- 
sons with interest. The byways of Itaiy are familiar to very 
few of those who know the highways well, and an observant and 
scholarly traveller like Mr. Symonds will find in them much that 
is worth recording. Though the author’s account of what he has 
seen, and of the associations which it awakes in his mind, is given in 
language too exuberant for the taste of persons brought up on plain 
English, the intelligence and learning of the book, as of all Mr. 
Symonds’s, must give it considerable value. As to the style, more 
will have to be said later on. Stray gleanings like these lack of 
course the consecutive interest of Mr. Symonds’s larger work. In 
these, as in the larger work, it is the artistic criticism which seems 
to us to possess the greatest value. On the subject which above 
all others lends itself to nonsense, and on which the most incom- 
petent and untravelled persons think themselves entitled to a 
magisterial opinion, Mr. Symonds writes with moderation, as well 
as with great knowledge, judgment, and experience. Without 
agreeing with all his artistic criticism, we feel that nobody is 
more entitled to an opinion of his own than Mr. Symonds. The 
chapter on Monte Oliveto, and the notices of the frescoes of Luca 
Signorelli and Sodoma which give it its chief interest, are as well 
worth reading as anything in the book, We cannot but wish 
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that there were more chapters of the same sort, and fewer descrip- 
tions of natural scenery. Even in the art criticism, however, the 
excellence of Mr. Symonds’s judgment is often prejudiced by 
the extraordinary language in which it is expressed. Of the 
historical articles we notice especially one on “ Vittoria Accoram- 
boni” and the tragedy of Webster founded on her story, and 
another entitled “ A Cinque Cento Brutus.” Mr. Symonds, 
in common with Burckhardt, Villari, Gregorovius, and other 
modern writers, regards as one main problem, if not the chief 
= of the Renaissance, the wholly abnormal condition of the 

talian conscience at that period. This strange phenomenon was 
not sporadic. It is chiefly the conspicuous position of the Borgias 
that has given them a more infamous name than many of their 
contemporaries. There were many as bad as they both before and 
after. It was a state of society in which all other parts of human 
nature were highly developed as they never had been since the 
decline of the classical civilization, while only the sense of right 
and wrong, as if by a kind of horrible compensation, seemed to be 
extinguished altogether. The counter-reformation of the sixteenth 
century, while hostile to the intellectual and artistic revival which 
had gone before it, and accompanied by much superstition and 
fanaticism, undoubtedly brought about a great change for the 
better in the moral condition of the country; nevertheless, some of 
the most notorious tales of crime in Italy, the natural date of which 
would seem to be much earlier, belong to the period of this moral 
revival, Among such are the story of Beatrice Cenci, and this 
one of Vittoria Accoramboni. We may suppose that it was the 
comparative rarity of these tragedies at the later period which 
caused them to attract so much popular attention; yet they were 
certainly common enough even then. The story, which is long and 
intricate, is exceedingly well told by Mr. Symonds, and is followed 
by an analysis and criticism of Webster's drama. The article 
entitled “ A Cinque Cento Brutus,” relates the successive murders 
of Ippolito dei Medici, Alessandro dei Medici, and Lorenzino dei 
Medici, and carries us back nearly half a century earlier. The 
“ Brutus” in this case is Lorenzino, who murdered his cousin 
Alessandro, and who was himself afterwards assassinated in Venice. 
The psychological criticism on the murderer's temper and motives 
seems to us to be just and intelligent, and, though the same thing 
has been said elsewhere by Mr. Symonds himself and by others, it 
is still sufficiently unfamiliar to most people to be worth saying 
again. A few lines may be here quoted :— , 

Still I have not without forethought dubbed this man a “ Cinque Cento 

Brutus.” Like much of the art and literature of his century, his action 
may be regarded as a bizarre imitation of the antique manner. Without 
the force and purpose of a Roman, Lerenzo set himself to copy Plutarch’s 
men—just as sculptors carved Neptunes and Apollos without the dignity 
and serenity of the classic style. The antique faith was wanting to both 
murderer and craftsman in those days. Even as Renaissance art is too 
often aimless, decorative, vacant of intention, so Lorenzino’s Brutus tragedy 
seems but the snapping of a pistol in void air. He had the audacity but 
not the ethical consistency of his crime. He played the part of Brutus 
like a Roscius, perfect in its histrionic details. And it doubtless gave to 
this skilful actor a supreme satisfaction—salving over many wounds of 
vanity, quenching the poignant thirst for things impossible and draughts 
of fame—that he could play it on no mimic stage, but on the theatre of 
Europe. The weakness of his conduct was the central weakness of his age 
and country. 
Whether the “aimlessness” of the art of the Renaissance is not 
too strongly accentuated in this passage is open to discussion. It 
is easy to bring forward instances, which cannot be gainsaid, in 
support of this view of it. But looking at the subject broadly and 
asa whole, we should rather say that the art of that period in Italy 
was the most serious object of human life, and that art lost its 
meaning and os when the Church once again became a great 
moral power. t this is a subject too wide to be treated 
parenthetically. 

Finding much that is pleasant and valuable in this book, we 
must say that there is one thing in it which is the reverse of both. 
There are few writers of Mr. Symonds’s distinction who have gone 
so far as he in corrupting the simplicity of the English tongue, 
and in this respect in setting a vicious example to younger writers ; 
and there seem to. be none of his books in which the evil practice 
is more conspicuous than in this, the latest. The following passage 
may be fairly taken as a sample of many others. Writing of the 
palace of Urbino he says :— 

Once more imagination plants trim orange trees in giant jars of Gubbio 
ware upon the pavement where the garden of the Duchess lay—the pave- 
ment paced in those bad days by convicts in grey canvas jackets—that 

avement where Monsignor Bembo courted “ dear dead women” with 

latonic phrase, smothering the Menta of his natural man in lettuce culled 
from Academe and thyme of Mount Hymettus. In yonder /oggia, lifted 
above the garden and the court, two lovers are in earnest converse, They 
lean beneath the coffered arch against the marble of the balustrade, he 
fingering the dagger under the dark velvet doublet, she playing with a 
clove carnation, deep as her own shame. The man is Gianandrea, broad- 
shouldered bravo of Verona, Duke Guidobaldo’s favourite and carpet-count. 
The lady is Madonna Maria, daughter of Rome's Prefect, widow of Venauzio 
Varano, whom the Borgia strangled. On their discourse a tale will hang 
of woman’s frailty and man’s boldness, Camarino’s Duchess yielding to a 
lowborn suitor’s stalwart charms. And more will follow when that lady’s 
brother, furious Francesco Maria della Rovere, shall stab the bravo in 
torch-litten palace rooms with twenty poignard strokes ’twixt waist and 
throat, and their Pandarus shall be sent to his account by a varlet’s 
coltellata through the midriff. 
We find adjectives like “ summery,” formed on the analogy of 
“ wintry.” On the same principle we might say “ autumny,” or 
treat the names of the months as substantives which the addition 
of a “y” would turn into adjectives to express fine shades of 
artistic perception. It is hard in this matter to treat Mr. Symonds 
seriously, An eminent Greek scholar used to warn his pupils 


to beware of false analogies in philology. “ Because,” he used to 
say, “ carpdmns is the Greek for satrap, it does not follow that 
parpdmns is the Greek for rat-trap.” We find perpetually in Mr. 
Symonds’s writing such phrases as “ The Finsteraarhorn seen from 

urka,” instead of, as is usual, “from the Furka”—the Furka 
being, in fact, a mountain pass, and not a place; or, again, 
“ Chiavenna is a worthy key to this great gate Italian.” He calls 
the hills ‘‘ weary,” as a certain itinerant wsthete is said to have 
called the violets in a greengrocer’s shop; the Capo di Miseno 
appears as “a space in old-world history, athrong with Czesar’s 
navies,” which recalls to one’s mind Cesar’s advice as to a verbum 
tnsolitum and a scopulus ; we read of “ casks dropping their spilth 
of red wine on the snow.” Here again the warnings given above 
seem to have been needed. It may be our ignorance, but we 
do not remember to have ever met with the word “spilth” 
before in English prose, and we must venture to doubt, until 
corrected, whether the use of it is justified by proper authority. 
Because there is a verb “till” and a substantive “ tilth” 
(though the latter word, also used by Mr. Symonds, appears to 
us to be unsuited to English prose), it does not follow that, 
because there is a verb “ spill,” therefore there is a substantive 
“spilth.” On the same principle we might take the slang 
word to “pill,” in the sense of to blackball at a club election, 
and form a substantive from it, describing the rejected candidates 
as the “pilth” of the club, The “falling snow” of course 
“ hurtles,” and “the weltering white sea shifts at the will of 
whirlwinds.” We sincerely wish that Mr. Symonds would follow 
his own advice, as expressed in the words, “If possible, the total 
effect of the night landscape should be rendered by careful exclu- 
sion of tints from the word-palette.” We will go even further, 
and utter the prayer that the word-palette itself might be abol- 
ished altogether. 

There is another interesting article, entitled “ Bacchus in Grau- 
biinden,” on the cultivation, transport, and consumption of the 
wines of the Valtellina. On the subject of these wines Mr. 
Symonds speaks with knowledge and discrimination, though 
it is a little unkind to his brother connoisseurs in the matter 
that he should proclaim too publicly the virtues of a beverage 
the better sorts of which are so limited in quantity. But, apart 
from its wines, the Valtellina has an interest not mentioned by 
Mr. Symonds, as showing one of the ways in which the difficult 
question of agricultural distress has been met, under conditions, 
however, which are peculiar to this part of Europe. Some thirty 
years ago that valley, through which the Adda descends from the 
Stelvio to the Lake of Como, was in a state of great misery and 
destitution. The people were in hard straits, and did not know 
which way to turn. ‘The soil was fertile, the climate good, and 
the population was industrious. The want was only of capital. 
Some of the inhabitants had emigrated, however, to South 
America, and there had made money; and through the love of 
their homes which is rooted very deeply in Alpine populations, 
instead of settling abroad, they came back to their native place. 
Their example stimulated others, and after a time a constant 
stream of emigrants flowed from the valley to countries where 
money was to be more easily earned, and most of the wanderers 
returned home later on with the capital needed to make agricul- 
ture profitable. The Valtellina is now one of the most prosperous 
valleys of North Italy. It is remarkable that the same habit of 
going abroad tomake money and returning home in middle age or old 
age has long prevailed on the other side of the Alps, and especially 
in the Engadin, which borders on the Valtellina ; but the accumu- 
lation of capital on the Swiss side has been so much greater (though 
only partly due to the same cause) that nearly all the humbler 
kind of labour in those districts, formerly done by the natives them- 
selves, is now done by builders, herdsmen, and hay-cutters im- 
ported from Italy. There is much in the economic conditions of 
this part of Europe on which Mr. Symonds might havea great 
deal that is interesting to say. 


HELENE.* 
\ FE are introduced to the heroine of this highly respectable 


story as she was ensconced in an arm-chair that was covered 
by a crocheted antimacassar, which, to use our author's words, 
was inadaptable to the soft, low-lying roll of her hair. We take 
leave of her as she is a black-robed tigure standing illumined by 
the rays of the setting sun, close to the iron gate of the convent 
which she had lately joined. If the reader is wise, he will be 
content with thus knowing how she came on to the stage, and 
how she went off. The interval that exists between the inadapt- 
able antimacassar and the black robe he will not wish to have 
filled up. And yet there is some very fine writing between— 
good big words and long and choice descriptions of things not 
worth describing. There are some big people too—people so big 
that they deserve to be called personages. There is, at least, 
one of the Royal Family—an illustrious person, as he is called. 
There is a great political personage, and a kind-hearted pompous 
old Duke, and an Earl, and a Lord, and one of the Rothschilds, 
And there are grand parties, and grand furniture, and choice 
eating and drinking, and, in fact, a very fine display of the 
genteelest opulence, We found all this very dull ing, 
but then it is possible that either our taste is not vers goo 


* Heléne. A Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 2 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley & Co. 1883. 
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or that our appetite is sated. Could we have followed our 
inclination we should have parted company with the heroine 
and the inadaptable antimacassar at the same time, for in 
truth one seemed no more likely to interest us than the 
other. Our duty, however, required us to go on with her to 
the end, and with a great eflort we saw her to the convent 
te. We did not pity her fate in the least, though the author 
done her very best to get a tear or two from her readers, 
Even had we felt the least sorrow for her, and we felt none, we 
were so comforted by the sight of the last page that we were ready 
to throw up our hat for joy in front of the convent gate itself. 
On one point we had, we are ready to own, a little curiosity. We 
wanted to know what would be the colour of her eyes in the last 
chapter. Before she had seen the hero they were dark grey; 
when she was deep in love they were violet ; when she had refused 
to marry the hero, and he had married another woman, they looked 
dark, with changing shadows of black and violet in their depths. 
Our curiosity was disappointed, for unfortunately the author forgets 
to tell us what was their colour when she had become a nun. 
Perhaps, however, as she wore a veil it was not of much con- 
uence. But we must return to the time when as yet they were 
only dark grey. Her face was the face of a woman who lived on 
mystical, intangible things, and who nurtured a visionary imagination 
on dreams and romances. There is here no lack of words, it will be 
seen. All that is needed is a little more knowledge of the way in 
which they should be used. Ensconced in her arm-chair, she was 
reading The Princess. Before long she bent forward, poked up the fire, 
a mystified tender look illumining her face while she murmured 
some lines from the poem. What during this operation became of 
her low-lying roll of hair—her ripple of dusky hair, as it is also 
called—whether it stuck to the inadaptable antimacassar, or, 
to use what is, we believe, the correct expression, came down 
behind, that we do not learn. Presently, merrily and musically, 
laughter rippled from her lips, while her cheeks were flushed with 
excitement, generated by the combined effects of the poetry and 
the fire. Then she walked across the hall to lunch, to the accom- 
paniment of the clamorous tones of a gong which filled the house 
with waves and throbs of sound. This description of the gong is 
a fair instance of the kind of writing with which this story and 
its fellows are filled up. A heroine must eat like common people, 
and for convenience sake she eats at the family meals. To these meals 
the inmates of the house are no less conveniently summoned by a 
bell or a gong. If, however, this is a justification for an account 
of the bell-ringing or the gong-beating, why should the author 
here? There must have been a gong-beater ; why is he or 
she not described ? Where, in fact, are we to come to an ud? 
Why are we told nothing of the gong-stick? Nothing happens 
at this lunch. We are not even told that the heroine arrived at 
it. All we know is that she crossed the hall on the way to the 
dining-room with the intention of eating. This gives our author a 
chance of bringing her first chapter to a triumphant close with the 
beating of a gong. 

The second chapter we may pass over, for it merely gives a very 
brief account of the heroine's early history. In the third we find 
her starting on a drive. The carriage was at the hall-door. That 
it should be there seems to require some kind of explanation, 
though where the difficulty lies we fail to see. ‘The brougham,” 
our author writes, “was at the door—there was a carriage- 
approach to Maplewood at the back.” Apparently if this carriage- 
approach at the back had not existed, the brougham could not 
have been there. The heroine and the lady with whom she was 
staying got in, “armed with card-cases, muffs, fur rug, and hot- 
water tins.” What aneasy art has this of novel-writing become ! 
Who is so stupid but that he could write about hot-water tins, 
fur rug, muffs, card-cases, and gongs? They arrived at the lodge 
of a gentleman's house. The iron gate was swung back, and the 
wheels passed with muffled sound over gravel. They were shown 
into a drawing-room in which there was a tea-table. On this 
tea-table were cakes, biscuits, and bread and butter. The heroine 
warmed herself by the fire, and at first refused tea. Later she 
and her friend “ adjourned ” to the tea-table. As she met the hero 
here, we must not be severe on the author for her forgetfulness 
in telling us whether she took a slice of bread and butter, a biscuit, 
oracake. The hero was a baronet; the heroine, we have forgotten 
to say, was a French Countess. He was Sir Maurice Percival, 
and his name after a day or two had for her what the author 
calls a distinct, long-moustached, fair-haired personality. Later 
on we find him described as a good-looking, soft-voiced personality. 
She goes out to a dinner-party, and she partakes of coffee in the 
drawing-room. It is important, no doubt, to let common folk 
know that it is not in the dining-room that ladies partake of 
coffee. She returns from the party, goes up to her room, gets on 
her dressing-yown, and puts her feet into a comfortable pair of 
slippers. If the slippers had been uncomfortable she could not, 
we infer, have fallen into a tranquil reverie, and if she had not 
fallen into a tranquil reverie we should not have learnt about her 
first husband the Count. Is she not, by the way,a little out in 
her French when, in thinking of the offer of marriage that he had 
made her, she talks of the brilliancy of the partie? She is 
scarcely more correct than the author herself, who in her fre- 
quent French quotations makes some strange slips. “Tous les 
ont subires” (sic) is somewhat of a puzzle. In the following 
lines the blunders are due perhaps to carelessness in correcting the 


Quand un cceur vous a contenne, 
Juana, la place est devenne, &c. 


But we must not be led away from the important doings that 
mark the progress of the heroine in her course from the inadapt- 
able antimacassar to the convent gate. She visits the Baronet’s 
mother, and gets wet in her return home. Like a prudent yo 
lady she changes her clothes, putting on a clinging lace-trimm 
tea-gown. She and the baronet fall more and more in love with 
each other; but she is a Roman Catholic, and is resolved not to 
marry a Protestant. She attends chapel, and feels a yearning for 
emotions and affections outside her own personality. “Are we,” 
the author thereupon asks, “ to submit our highest impulses to the 
test of scientific investigation, and to agree with physiologists that 
this is a dangerous frame of mind for any human mind and heart 
to be in?” To this question no answer is given. She comes 
across a wicked and most malignant lady, who vanishes with a 
rustle of silk and lace, leaving a scent of patchouli behind her. 
Whether patchouli corresponds to the brimstone of the older tales 
we do not quite make out. She meets a most extraordinary state 
of things in the beginning of May. In the first place, the sunshine 
that fell like a golden cloud into the room, that glinted off the old 
furniture, that touched a green carpet with its golden flame, bathed 
her in a warm stream of rays, and made her shiver and tingle to 
her finger tips under its fiery kisses. Sunshine may, for all we 
know, be a cloud, and it may be a flame; it may also be a stream, 
and it may be kisses; it may fall, it may glint, it may touch, it may 
bathe, it may make people shiver and tingle; but mehercule it should 
not be and do all these things in one and the same paragraph. It is 
not the sun alone that plays these tricks. The trees and flowers have 
their turn too. Here we may remark how absurd are the blunders 
into which this modern school of writers is always falling with 
their ridiculous affectation of a minute knowl of nature, We 
should have passed over the heaps of strawberries with which, in 
the beginning of May, the author loads the table of a house in the 
country. In the town houses of the illustrious personages whom 
she describes she may have seen them, fresh from the hothouse, 
and so may have been misled. But she makes the acacia and the 
horse-chestnut in flower at the same time. Should she live to see 
another year—and we hope that she may see many, if only she 
will not publish novels—she will discover, should she keep her 
eyes open, that the horse-chestnut is almost out of flower before 

e acacia is in leaf. 

These freaks of nature, perhaps, are intended to act as a kind of 
flourish to the hero's declaration of love. In this same season the 
heroine shivered without any reason, and had a sudden presenti- 
ment. Next her grey eyes turned violet, and a few pages further - 
on the rays of the sun glinted into them. Hereupon the hero 
gave her a kiss and proposed to her. She refused him, the sun 
went down, and the first volume comes to an end. He married 
another lady ; and she, to gain her living, took to recitation before 
people of the highest fashion. On one occasion the audience felt, 
we read, the intangible presence of an influence they could not 
define. Intangible is a favourite word with our author, though 
she does not, it would seem, attach to it any exact meaning. The 
heroine gets insulted on another occasion by the baronet’s wife, and, 
though a high dignitary is deputed by the master of the house to 
take her to supper, she is unable to eat either quails, ortolans, or 
plovers’ eggs. In fact her misery rises even to a far higher pitch, 
for, as we have already said, it leads her into a convent. But at 
first she becomes indignant, and exclaims, “They will find they 
canuot with impunity rouse the De Carrel blood.” Then she has 
“a clairvoyance ; foreboding that something was going to 
happen.” “ Is the veil,” our author again asks, “ which curtains 
events sometimes withdrawn, and are ‘disclosures of the soul’ 
permitted to highly sensitive natures?” The only answer that is 
given to this question is the sudden death of the heroine’s mother. 
Here we may as well take leave of the heroine herself. It is true 
that she is still a third of the volume off the end of the story, on 
the wrong side even of what our author calls “a perfect saturnalia 
of house-cleaning begun under the auspices of an energetic lady.” 
But we must not exhaust the whole interest of the tale of her life. 
Something must be left to satisfy the curiosity of the reader who 
shall be moved by our brief abstract to send to the circulating 
library for these two volumes of most fashionable life. 


CROMWELL IN IRELAND.* 


| be ap MURPHY is undoubtedly right in saying that, with 
the exception of Mr. Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement, 
little has been done to apply the great stores of knowledge which 
have recently been opened up to the Irish history of the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed he might have gone further, and said 
that there is a lamentable absence of special t books on all periods 
of Irish history. His own, as a very laborious and transparent! 
honest attempt to supply a monograph of the sort, deserves wel- 
come and encouragement, though there is much that might be 
improved, both in its plan and in its execution. To begin with, 
an octavo volume for the events of ten months is a lavish allow- 
ance, even on the liberal scale of modern history-writing. To do 
Father Murphy justice, he does not confine himself to the results 
of those ten months, but goes back in some cases for years. This 
is inevitable in treating an arbitrarily separated portion of a] 
and complicated series of events, and it supplies in itself one of 
greatest objections to that treatment. For, while the digressions 
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break and distort the unity of the narrative, they are never really 
satisfactory as accounts of their own special subjects. in, if a 
separate period is treated in this fashion, we think the reader is 
entitled to something a little more attractive in style and fashion 
this book. We are no advocates of what is called picturesque 
history. When it is applied to condensed and rapid narratives it 
is nearly certain to be misleading, and even when there is room 
for it it is apt to beasnare. But the only excuse which a man 
can have at all for devoting nearly five hundred pages to the 
istory of matters which — the time from August in one 
year to May in the next is that he may describe freely, collect 
anecdotes with a liberal hand, and deal them out also generously. 
Father Murphy has not made much even of Drogheda and Wex- 
ford ; and, though he refers in his preface to the numerous Irish 
traditions of Cromwell, he is exceedingly chary of them, and gives 
such as he does give in a manner which is bald enough. 

It is, however, perfectly clear that the ambition of composing a 

at work in the literary eense is not Father Murphy's ambition. 
He has set himself to work, with a patience which almost amounts 
to doggedness, to get together, compare, arrange, and abstract the 
scattered and, in many cases, not easily accessible original docu- 
ments for the events of these months. He seems almost always 
to have gone to the fountain-head, quoting the very letters of 
Cromwell from Carlyle’s authorities rather than from Carlyle. 
The result is that he has given by far the most trustworthy 
account of his subject which is extant, and may be said to have 

any one the trouble of working it over again, at 
least in the same fashion. At the same time, his arrangement 
is not a model of clearness. He harks backwards and forwards 
in a manner which is occasionally very bewildering. He has a 
singular fashion of arguing which soon puts the reader on his 
guard against his conclusions, though his facts may nearly always 
be accepted ; and he labours throughout under one great preju- 
dice. This prejudice is not against Cromwell, though Father 
Murphy echoes Clarendon’s sentiment that Oliver was “a great 
bad man.” It is not even against the English as such, though 
certain allusions to Irish wrongs and the like do drop from 
Father a occasionally, It is against Ormonde, whom it 
seems impossible for Father a to forgive for not being a 
Roman Catholic. As we believe this prejudice to be utterly un- 
founded, Father Murphy's view of the “Great Duke” may be 
worth examination after a brief preliminary notice of what we 
have called his singular fashion of argument as illustratefl in the 

heda matter. 

Father Murphy says in his text that the garrison of Drogheda 
consisted of so many foot and so many horse, “nearly all of 
whom were Irish.” He is of course aware that this will cause 
the reader who is not ignorant to prick up his ears, and accordingly 
he appends the following note :— 


Ludlow, Memoirs, p. 116, Bate, Elenchus, &c., vol. ii. p. 24, and others 
say the garrison was composed almost wholly of English. Mr. Froude 
repeats this statement, perhaps to extenuate Cromwell’s cruelties to the 
Irish. The English in Ireland, vol. i. p. 123; London, 1872. But Ormonde 
expressly says the contrary in his answer to the 13th Article of the James- 
town “ aration”: “Drogheda was put into the hands of Sir Arthur 
Aston, a Catholic; and of the soldiers and officers of the ison, the 
greater part were of that religion.” See the Appendix to The History of 
the Remonstrance, p. 117. In the Essex MSS. at Stowe, too, it is stated 
that the majority of the officers and soldiers were Catholics. D'Alton’s 
Hist. of vol. ii. p. 162 ; from which we may fairly conclude they 
were Irish. If the garrison consisted mainly of English, how could Crom- 
well say that “their death was a righteous punishment for having imbrued 
their hands in innocent blood ” ? his Letters, &c., vol. ii. p. 62. 

Now this seems to us to contain some of the most curious para- 

isms that we have recently seen in an historian’s pages. Father 
Murphy admits that the contemporary authorities expressly state 
the garrison to have been almost wholly English. “ Yes,” says 
Father Murphy, “ but Ormonde and the Stowe MSS. say they were 
Catholics, from which we may fairly conclude they were Tn a 
Now it bas always been supposed that the garrison of Drogheda 
was composed, in part at least, of troops from the Cavalier forces in 
England, who. crossed to Ireland when the game was up at home, 
and Father Murphy will hardly deny that the King's troops 
throughout the war contained large numbers of his co-religionists. 
But the last argument is odder still. No doubt, if the garrison 
was English, Cromwell could not fairly upbraid them with the 
massacres. But the main point of those who urge the Drogheda 
crime against Cromwell is exactly this, that his excuse is a false 
excuse. It is not that (as Father Murphy's rather obscure hit at 
Mr. Froude seems to imply) it is a greater crime to murder an 
Englishman in cold blood than to murder an Irishman in cold 
blood, but that, though the murder was represented as an exe- 
cution, the Englishman was demonstrably free from even the pos- 
sibility of guilt. To suppose that Ormonde, himself a Protestant, 


~ would use the word Catholic as synonymous and interchangeable 


with Irishman is evidently absurd. 

Another instance of what is, to say the least, an odd fashion of 
argument on Father Murphy's part is the statement that “the 
King’s exchequer was empty, drained by James I. to satisfy the 
hu cravings of his Scotch favourites.” This was, a 
in pA seventeen years after the luckless James was in his grave, 
and longer still after any time when his chief or most greedy 
favourites were Scotch. As Charles's exchequer had been filled 
and emptied several times in the interval, it seems a little hard to 
= the ae on his father’s broad, but already pretty heavily- 

en, shoulders. 


The treatment of Ormonde is more important, because it in a 


manner es and colours the whole book. It is true that 
Father Murphy, like all honest historians, himself furnishes the 
means of correcting his own misstatements. But so many readers 
are in the habit of looking only at their author's conclusions that 
it may be desirable to point out how Father Murphy is unjust to 
Ormonde. The truth perhaps is that from his point of view it is 
nearly impossible to him to be just to the Duke, Ormonde was a 
loyal and faithful defender of the established Irish Constitution in 
Church and State; Father Murphy, if he has any conception of 
an Irish polity for that period at all, evidently sympathizes with 
Rinuccini and Owen Roe, whose intention, even when they avowed 
a nominal allegiance to the King as King, was to make the Pope, 
the Irish hierarchy, and the old native Irish chiefs the real rulers 
of the land. It was Ormonde’s duty to fight, and he did fight, 
inst this veiled rebellion as well as against the open rebellion 
of the Parliamentarians, and it was this which constituted the 
extreme and almost hopeless difficulty of his position. The kind 
of material he had to work with Father Murphy discloses with 
his usual frankness. That loyal person, Owen Roe O'Neill (who 
is a favourite hero with the Irish Nationalist party), writes to the 
Nuncio, “ Ormonde entreats us to join him; on the other hand 
the Parliamentary party seeks our friendship. God knows we 
hate and detest both alike.” As Ormonde was certainly aware of 
the fact, his knowledge could hardly fail to condition his dealings 
with O'Neill. But the Anglo-Hibernian towrs were in hardly a 
better temper than the Irishry of the country districts, At one 
time Father Murphy tells us Wexford, Waterford, and Limerick 
“ would make no terms with Ormonde, they declared a would 
not obey his orders further than they thought fit.” At this time 
all three places were in immediate danger of attack. After the 
Wexford maseacre, when Cromwell was threatening Waterford, 
a considerable force of Ulstermen joined Ormonde. These 
reasonable allies asked that “the Irish should fight by them~- 
selves and that Ormonde’s and Inchiquin’s men should form 
a division apart or merely look on.” In the heat of the siege 
of Waterford, when Ormonde had relieved the town and 
Cromwell was in retreat, the magistrates refused him boats to en- 
able him to pursue the enemy, would admit no Royalist troo 
and even objected to Ormonde hutting his men outside the 
At Limerick, when Ormonde himself was in the town, no one was 
allowed to see him without the mayor's special permission; and 
one of his generals who brought troops into the liberties was 
imprisoned, Of course a German general to-day, or a man of the 
stamp of Cromwell or Napoleon at any time, would very quickly 
have put an end to this insanity of insolence and faction, But it 
is hardly a reproach to Ormonde that his respect for legal rights 
made him tolerant of their abuse, and that his humanity prevented 
him from dealing with malcontents @/a Bismarck. He knew how 
recarious the King’s cause was, how easily the half-hearted 
Royalist partisans might be disgusted. Even Father Murphy 
admits that the defeat of Rathmines was really no imputation or 
his generalship, and that at Waterford he showed no small amount 
of that quality. For the charge of cruelty to his countrymen 
which Father Murphy brings against him, he produces no valid 
authority whatever; and it is totally inconsistent with the other 
charge of showing too much kindness to the Catholics with am 
intent to wile them away from the Nuncio’s party. The surrender 
of Dublin in 1647 was no doubt a debatable proceeding; but to 
call it without a tittle of evidence “ treachery ” is unworthy of a 
historian. The whole tenor of Ormonde’s conduct refutes such @ 
charge. That he was neither a heaven-born general nor a heaven- 
born statesman may be granted ; but it is probably fortunate for 
some men who have left great reputations in both capacities that 
they have not had to deal with such a welter as Irish affairs were in 
in the fifth decade of the seventeenth century. Finally, it is diffi- 
cult to read without laughter Father Murphy's naif remark that 
Rinuccini said that “all the broils arose from the faction of the 
uis of Ormonde.” The statement is very much as if a more 
modern historian should quote Archbishop Croke to show that all 
+ present troubles of ireland are due to Mr. Forster and Lord 
ncer. 

These strongly-coloured views no doubt interfere with the value 
of the book regarded as asource of authoritative opinion. Butits 
value as a collection of facts is not much interfered with by them 
and that value is considerable. It has useful maps, lans, an 
ype and is altogether @ scholarly and creditable piece of 
wor. 


PROCTOR'S MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE.* 


T HE growth of scientific interest and achievement in any natior 
may be measured almost as surely by the accuracy of those of 
its citizens who undertake to popularize knowledge as by the 
earnestness of those who engage in original research. But when- 
ever a nation wakes out of a scientific slumber, its greatest minds 
will be the first at work on the new interest, and so success im 
original research will precede the improvement of its popular text- 
books. We in England have witnessed a notable scientific revival 
during the past half-century; and yet, as late as five years ago, 
Professor Tait was able to quote with approval a statement whick 
ap in the pages of this journal, that “the name of ‘ Popular 
Science’ is in itself a doubtful and somewhat invidious one, bei 


* Mysteries of Time and Space. By Richard A. Proctor.* London : 
Chatto & Windus, 1883. 
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= 
eommonly taken to mean the superficial exposition of results by a 
aker or writer who himself understands them imperfectly, to 
the intent that his hearers or readers may be able to talk about 
them without understanding them at all.” And, for aught we 
know, it may be still possible to find in the pages of the daily press 
statements as futile as that a building was “struck by the electric 
Jfiuid,” and was immediately after “seized upon by the devouring 
element, which raged unchecked till the whole was reduced to 
ashes.” But matters have improved, or have begun to improve, at 
last ; and it must be confi that, however much the rhetorical 
ornaments with which their instruction is too often adorned or 
disfigured may be objected to, a very réal debt of gratitude is due 
to those who, like Mr. Proctor, write with genuine accuracy on 
scientific subjects for the information of the common people. 

But, although Mr. Proctor’s magazine articles are interesting 
and valuable, we do not know of any reason why they should be 
immediately republished sufficiently urgent to excuse the very 
manifest haste with which they have been collected in the 
volume before us. Not only does this book contain far more than 
an allowable share of misprints, but upon at least one subject its 
author has changed his opinion while it was passing through the 

; for, in treating of the possible explanations of “the sun’s 
streamers,” seen by Professor Cleveland Abbe during the 
solar eclipse of July 1878, he says, in p. 121, “The meteor 
theory alone seems inadequate to explain the coronal streamers, 
There is an enormous mass of evidence showing that meteor 
systems are most richly strewn throughout a region around the 
sun extending nearly to the distance of the planet Mercury; but 
there is also abundant reason for believing that these multitudinous 
systems would present an appearance very different from that de- 
icted in Professor Abbe’s view of the coronal streamers. We 
‘want something quite distinct from a mere aggregation of meteors 
to account for these rays.” And yet at p. 123 he says, in a 
paragraph which seems to be a postscript to the essay, “Some 
recent inquiries which I have made have led me to the belief 
that the radial streamers are after all meteor streams.” The 
want of any general plan among the articles collected is 
also an awkward evidence of haste. The yolume opens, not in- 
appropriately, with an essay comparing Newton and Darwin; 
followed by three articles on the Cosmogony ; these naturally lead 
to three essays on Solar Physics, which are followed by six on 
Comets and Meteors. So far there seems to be a natural sequence 
in the subjects treated of; but the book closes with eight articles 
having no apparent connexion with each other, and one of them, on 
“* Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy,” seems to have no business in the 
book at all. en @ man writes popular books on physical subjects 
he cannot help assuming to some extent an authoritative tone, for 
it is impossible to explain completely the grounds on which we 
believe the truth of any physical law to persons unacquainted 
with mathematics, But, for this very reason, the writer should 
avoid gene Se impression that any theory is true, unless he 
knows it to be unanimously held by those who have brought to its 
investigation a complete mastery of the methods of mathematical 
reasoning, and a thorough experience of practical laboratory work. 
If he treats of any theory that is not accepted by all those who 
are thus competent to understand the arguments for and aguinst it, 
he should clearly state that it is a theory, merely suggested or 
probable as the case may be, But in this essay we have the 
opinions of Mr. Herbert Spencer stated with the same distinctness 
as the great discoveries of astronomers; and certainly no one who 
was willing to take on trust what Mr. Proctor tells him would 
imagine that Sir William Thomson and Professor Tait, and, we 
believe, most other competent physicists, entirely repudiate the so- 
called “ Law” of the “ Persistence of Force,” as explained and in- 
sisted upon by Mr. Spencer, in so far as it covers the domain of 
physical science. 

A somewhat similar objection “|! be taken to a discussion in 
the essay called “A Survey of the Northern Heavens.” Sir W. 
Herschel’s views on the “ shape” of the cluster of stars to which 
our sun belongs are well known. And it is repeated in most text- 
books of astronofny that “ our cluster” consists of about five and 
a@ half million of stars, and resembles in form a “ cloyen mill- 
stone.” This theory was first published in 1785. It is also 
tolerably well known that Sir W. Herschel afterwards modified his 

rmer theory, and adopted a different method of measurement, 
which he published in 1817, Instead of assuming the stars to be, 
roughly speaking, evenly distributed throughout the space they 
occupy, and hence assuming the distance of the edge of “ our 
cluster ” in any direction to be proportional to the cube root of 
the number of stars seen in the field of view of his largest telescope 
in that direction, he assumed, in his modified theory, that stars of 
equal brightness were at equal distances from the solar system, 
and then, calculating their relative distances by their relative 
brightnesses, and counting the number of stars within successive 
limits of distance, he came to the conclusion that the stars were 
more closely clustered in the neighbourhood of the Milky Way 
than elsewhere, Mr. Proctor, who has investigated the matter 
very carefully, maintains, however, that at the end ef his life 
Herschel gave up all belief in either of these two methods of 
“ star gauging”; but he has not given us this idea for the first 
time in this volume, and we could wish that he had noticed the 
arguments on the opposite side which have lately been put forward 

Professor Holden in his short Life and Works of Sir William 
As to the theory of the shape of our cluster itself Mr. 

Proctor has done valuable work in overthrowing the popular 
gotions on the subject, by pointing out the inadequacy of Herschel’s 


observations. Stupendous as his labours were, it appears that he 
did not “gauge” more than about the 250th part of the area of 
the heavens, and this gives far too small a foundation upon which 
to rear a theory of the form of the whole. 

Again, in every text-book is to be found a list of the distances 
from the solar system of a dozen or more stars, Mr. Proctor 

ints out, in his closing essay, that there is but one star whose 
See has been even approximately determined, and that it is 
doubtful if as many as a dozen have shown any trace of a parallax. 
In this essay, however, he seems to us to fall into an error. He 
classifies the stars according to their colour, argues that colour 
is an indication of temperature, and then supposes that the 
stars throughout the process of their evolution are gradually 
cooling down, and therefore that a high temperature is a 
characteristic of an early stage ef their development. If, how- 
ever, the stars are still, as he seems to assume in p. 407, ina 
gaseous state, exactly the opposite will be the case; for Lane 
pointed out, in 1870, that a mass of gas held together by the gravi- 
tation of its own parts will gain more heat by contracting than it 
loses by the radiation which causes the contraction; and, there- 
fore, that, as it radiates off heat, its temperature will rise contin- 
uously until it changes into the liquid state. 

Again, Mr. Proctor, in his essay on the “Transits of Venus,” boldly 
makes a statement which is not generally accepted by astronomers. 
At p. 308 he says that the transits of Venus “afford the best means 
astronomy possesses for determining the distance of the sun.” No 
doubt a single calculation of the parallax of Venus by observing 
her transit would afford a better means than any other single ob- 
servation of determining the sun’s distance ; but we only have the 


chance of obtaining this observation, on the average, once every 
sixty years; whereas Mars is in opposition near his perihelion 
about once every sixteen years, and on each occasion his 

may be directly observed for many nights in succession ; com- 


bination of these many observations probably gives us, on the 
whole, a truer value of the solar distance than can be obtained 
from the rare transits of Venus, 

Before we leave these eight heterogeneous essays we must 
notice a curious relation, pointed out at p. 266, between the motions 
of the third and fourth satellites of Jupiter, which somehow has 
not found its way into the text-books, Mr. Proctor shows that 
after three revolutions of the fourth satellite, and seven of the 
third, from any moment at which they are in conjunction, the 
next succeeding conjunction line will be only 35’ from the first ; 
and he adds, “the remarkable relation which causes the ‘ great 
inequality ’ of Saturn and Jupiter brings neighbouring conjunction 
lines nearly 8}° apart, a distance fourteen times as great as the 
above.” But he does not tell us whether any corresponding in- 
equality has been noticed in the case of Jupiter's two outermost 
satellites. 

In the more consecutive essays on the Evolution of the Solar 
System, Solar Physics, and Comets and Meteors, we have fewer 
and less important faults to point out. But if “tidal evolution” 
will produce a cloud of minute bodies surrounding the parent 
planet in the form of a ring, we should like to know why the 
collisions that under these circumstances would naturally take 
place between these bodies would in some cases cause them to 
tall on to the surface of the planet, as is suggested, on p. 22, to 
be the case with the ring of Saturn, while in others it would 
cause them to agglomerate into a single body—a process which, on 

. 47, is suggested as the explanation of the origin of satel- 
ites. It is nm also to protest against the retention in our 
scientific vocabulary of the phrase “vis viva” (used in p. 22), 
which is the name of a mere mathematical expression, where the 

“ kinetic energy ” would serve the author's purpose equally 
well, and is the name of a real physical entity. 

We. must, however, confess, what every one knows, but what 
reviewers are usually loth to allow, that it is far easier to 
find fault than to praise judiciously. But for the very reason that 
we can and do cordially recommend this book to those for whom 
its author writes, it is important that we should point out what 
seem to us to be mistakes in it. Its excellenceswill be very 
evident to its readers. All the many historical accounts given in 
it are interesting, and, we believe, scrupulously accurate. The 
three essays on the evolution of the solar system are perhaps the 
best in the book, and the one on “The Birth and Death of 


Worlds ”—following largely the lines of Dr. Frankland’s on 
“The Physical Cause of the Glacial Epoch ”—is in- 
structive. 


TUDOR’S ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND.* 


[ee islands which form the subject of this work have so 
long been regarded as integral parts of the British Empire 
that it is rather startling to be told that they are merely in 
pledge for the dowry of the Norwegian princess who married 

ames III. of Scotland. The dowry has never been paid, and the 
pledge remains therefore in our hands. Still from time to time 
the question of redemption has been raised. It was a pro to 
redeem the islands which led James VI. to choose a Danish bride, 
and the right of redemption has, we believe, never been formally 
surrendered by the Crown of Denmark, which represents. the old 
Norse monarchy. The date when the islands were put in pawn 


* The Orkneys and Shetland, their Past and Present State. By John 
R. Tudor. London: Edward Stanford. 1883. . 
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was 1468, and their connexion with the Scottish Crown only 
began with that date, and is therefore little more than four cen- 
turies old. Up to that time they were dependencies of Nor- 
way, and had. been so since the time when they were given 
as an earldom to Sigurd by Harold Harfager. Before this date we 
only catch an occasional glimpse of the islands in the pages of a 
Latin author and an Irish annalist. That at one time they were 
occupied by a Celtic race is evident from the numerous remains of 
brochs and other dwelling-places usually associated with the Picts. 
But when the Norse Jarls began their rule a Teutonic had driven 
out the Celtic population, and with it the Christianity sown by the 
Irish monks. The rule of the Norse Jarls lasted three centuries ; 
and, as their deeds are chronicled in the Sagas, we know more 
about them than we do about most of their contemporaries. 
Their lives are mere records of deeds of violence, varied by an 
occasional pilgrimage to Rome or Jerusalem, with little to distin- 
guish one from another till we come to Magnus, afterwards 
canonized and patron saint of the Cathedral of Kirkwall. From 
the day when, in the Menai Strait, he roused the ire of Magnus 
Barelegs by refusing to join in the fight because he had no cause 
of quarrel with the foe, and remained on deck chanting psalms, 
the promotion of peace and order was the object of his life. And 
he faced his death consistently; for he refused to allow the fol- 
lowers who had gathered in his defence to fight for him, 
and went forth alone to meet the invader, his own cousin, and 
met death at his hand. One of his successors, Rignvald, 
also bears the title of saint without having done anything to 
merit it except beginning the church to the memory of the mar- 
t Earl. The earldom d by marriage successively to 
the Scottish Earls of Angus, Stratherne, and St, Clair. Imme- 
diately after the annexation the earldom was attached to the 
Scottish Crown, with the proviso that it was not to be granted to 
any one but the King’s lawful sons. The Bishop thus got rid of a 
rival, and became the great man of the islands, and slipped into 
many of the privileges of the Earls. But the Orkneys were little 
affected by any of the great crises‘of the national history, perhaps 
because they were so completely out of the way of the “auld enemy” 
of England. Only once were they honoured bya Royal visit, when 
James V. made his appearance at Kirkwall, and enlightened the 
Bishop as to the respective rights of the Church and the Crown. 
At a later date Bothwell, the Queen’s husband, in his flight after 
Carberry, came down upon the islands, and on the strength of his 
title of Duke of Orkney levied heavy black-mail. Of the battles 
fought on Scottish ground they heard only the distant echo, and 
the fury of the Reformation mania spent its strength on the main- 
land before it reached their shores; so that their Cathedral, the 
great monument to the memory of Earl Magnus, has escaped de- 
struction. Some knowledge of the past of the islands being essen- 
tial to a right understanding of their present state, Mr. Tudor 
devotes his tirst chapters to a summary of their history. 

The Orkney and Shetland Isles are so frequently spoken of 
together that few people realize how different the two groups are. 
The Orkneys, which comprise fifty-six islands and islets, are for 
the on flat ; in none of them do the heights rise beyond the 
dignity of being hills. Even in Hoy, the highest island of the 
group, and the one in which the scenery is most picturesque, the 
highest summits are not higher than between one and two thousand 
feet above the sea-level. In the Shetlands the scenery is much 
finer, formed by a constant recurrence of cliff and cave and rocks, 
whose jagged outline presents an almost endless variety of grand and 
fantastic forms. There appears to be as much difference between the 
social state of the inhabitants of the two groups as there is in the 
physical formation of their islands. Mr. Tudor defines the difference 
thus:—“ The Shetlander is a fisherman who has a farm; the 
Orcadian a farmer who has a boat.” The Orcadians Mr. Tudor 
reports as a thrifty, saving race, living in comfort in the present, 
and laying by a large reserve to provide against any contingencies 
in the future. Within the last forty years very great improvements 
have been made in their condition. During that time the “ run- 
rig ” system of farming has been done away with, and the rotation 
of crops introduced ; good roads have been made all over the 
islands, new breeds of sheep and cattle have been introduced, and 
the raising of stock receives more attention, so that a large quantity 
is exported yearly. ‘The result of these advances Mr. Tudor thus 
sums up :— 

Altogether the Orkneys have passed out of the picturesque stage of his- 
tory, and are at the present time, probably, as thriving as any portion of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. How mech so can be judged from the following 
facts :—during four months, spent wandering to and fro through the 
islands, in 1880, the writer never once saw a bare-footed man, woman, or 
child, nor was he once accosted by a beggar. Of what other district in 
Scotland could the same be said? Bankruptcy amongst the farmers has, 
it is said, never been known, and ‘over a million was, in 1880, stated to be 
lying on deposit in the banks at Kirkwall, Stromness, and St. Margaret's 
Hope, to the credit of the farmers and “ peerie lairds.” And long may they 
thrive, as, take them all in all, finer, more self-reliant subjects; than the 
Orcadians, the Queen does not possess. 

With the Shetlanders the case is very different. They still show 
much more strongly their Scandinavian origin. oppressions 
and exactions they om suffered at*the hands of their Scottish rulers 
find expression in the proverb still current, “ Naething ever came 
from Scotland but dear meat and greedy ministers,” and the sore 
feeling thus engendered has prevented them from ever taking 
kindly to Seotch law or Scotch custom. This was in part, as Mr, 
Tudor points out, 

ing to their geographical situation, and to the fact of the inhabitants 
being a fishing rather than an agricultural people, the connexion with the 


mother country, Norway, lasted till quite modern days; and whilst in the 
case of the Orkneys the Scotticizing of the population commenced at the 
end of the fourteenth century, if not earlier, the Shetlanders remained till 
nearly the end of the sixteenth century, to all intents and purposes, as 
Scandinavian, not only in their customs, but also in their language, as if 
they had still been subjects of the Norwegian Crown. 

The Shetlanders had reason to regret the closer connexion with 
Scotland, for the Scotch introduced a variety of vexatious feudal 
exactions in addition to the Odal dues. A land-tax was levied for 
the Crown over and above the “skat ” which was already paid to 
the over-lord, Then the minister of the parish extorted a tithe of 
all property, even to the ling caught at the fishing or the whales 
which Providence sent to the shore, as if it were not enough 
to have to give a tithe on corn, wool, and dairy produce. 

But the Shetlanders have from time immemorial looked for 
their harvest rather to the sea than to the land, and fishing of one 
kind or another is still the chief occupation of the bulk of the 
islanders. Mr. Tudor gives a very minute account of the fishing 
trade in all its branches, stating the quantity of fish taken, the 
rate of sale, and the way in which they are disposed of. One is 
surprised to find that it is only since 1826 that the Shetlanders 
have given any serious attention to the herring fishery, which was 
till that date almost entirely in the hands of the Dutch, the 
islanders contenting themselves with the “gleanings” that were 
left after the Dutch nets had swept the sea. The Dutch carried 
on the fishery on a very large scale, and whole fleets of their 
“busses,” as the fishing-boats are called, arrived annually among 
the islands. No doubt the Shetlanders did their best to get 
some profit out of the Dutchmen, and Mr. Tudor quotes from 
a writer of the last century amusing details of how the ponies 
were turned to account in relieving the Dutchmen of some of 
their surplus coin. No hire was asked for a ride from any one 
else, but no Dutchman was allowed to bestride one of these 
animals without paying a “doppeltjie,” or “ Dublekee,” as he 
writes it, value twopence; and, asa Dutchman was no sooner on 
than he was off, and the same fee was demanded at each fresh 
mount, an adroit Shetlander could earn what, in a country 
where money was so scarce, must have been quite a large sum 
with little time and less trouble. Then, too, they sold stockings 
to these foreign fishers, and occasionally a pony, making them pay 
a pound for what they “ cannot sell to their neighbours for three 
half-crowns.” This will show that the native character is not 
distinguished for that simplicity usually associated with such 

rimitive social conditions ; indeed, sundry anecdotes told by Mr. 
Tudor show an amount of craftiness that seems to suggest that 
there must have been some mixture of Celts among their 
“forbears.” Their ingenuity was generally exercised in blinding the 
revenue officers, but it could be turned against the smugglers, as 
the following anecdote shows :— 

A few years back a Dutch buss was in Refirth Voe, Yell, and her skip 
was trying to dispose of some tobacco for which he was asking half-a- 
crown a pound ; eighteenpence too much said the Yellites, who considered 
a shilling a pound ample. Whilst the haggling was going on, a man was 
seen to rush frantically down the hill, jump into a boat, and pull on board, 
when he announced, that he had seen the cutter beating up from Whalsay, 
upon which Mynheer sold his baccy at the price offered. There was no 
cutter except in the fertile imagination of the Yellites, Simple, unsophisti- 
cated, artless people the Shetlanders ! 


Wrecking was another part of the harvest of the sea which the 
islanders of both groups had an eye to, It was less laborious 
than fishing, and in past years quite as profitable. Sanday 
was specially favoured by Providence before the lighthouse was 
built upon it. Mr, Tudor quotes the very pertinent reply of a 
Sanday man to Mr. Stevenson, the builder of the lighthouse, who 
remarked on the bad state of the sails of his boat. “If it had 
been His will that you had na built sae many lighthouses here- 
about, I would have had new sails last winter”; and caps it 
with a story of a Sanday minister who publicly prayed thus :— 
“ Nevertheless, if it please ‘hee to cause helpless ships to be 
cast on the shore, oh! dinna forget the poor island of Sanda,” 
Sometimes the foreign products thus cast up at their doors were a 
new revelation to the islanders, as when a cargo of oranges was 
washed ashore on the coast of Delting, the natives boiled them as 
a new kind of potatoes. When any kind of liquor is the cargo, 
however, they seem to know the use of that by instinct, and one 
instance is on record when so many casks were “ saved” from a 
Dutch vessel that all the people on the island were drunk for 
twenty days, The lives of four men on board this same vessel 
were saved in a way that may ines be called miraculous. They 
had gone aloft to look out. ith the shock of striking, the mast 
they were on snapped and fell on to the shore, while the ship sank, 
and every soul on board perished. Of the wrecks of late years 
not a few seem to have been intentional, and to have been acknow- 
ledged as being so with barefaced effrontery by the skippers. One 
of these worthies shed tears of rage when his vessel went ashore 
on the sand, and pointed with an oath to the place on the rocks 
where he intended to put her. A German who was condoled 
with on the loss of his ship as a “ bad job,” answered coolly, “ No, 
my friend, it is not bad ; she is well insured.” 

But space will not permit us to enter fully into all the interest- 
ing matter contained in Mr. Tudovr’s pages, as he touches upon 
every subject connected with the history or social state of the 
islanders. He has evidently been over every inch of the ground 
he undertakes to describe. His book will prove an invaluable. 
companion to all tourists in those parts, as he gives the most pre- 
cise information as te distances, means of transport, and measures 
to be taken to secure sleeping-quarters at the various kalting- 
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points he recommends, together with very sensible advice with 
regard to clothing and other articles with which it is well to be 
provided, Fishers and fowlers will here find a guide who can 
point out the spots that will yield them the best sport, while tra- 
vellers of a scientific turn are not forgotten. The botanist, the 
geologist, the archeologist, will each find chapters devoted to his 
special pursuit, contributed or approved by adepts in the several 
sciences. Mr. Tudor appends to his volume a list of the authorities 
whose writings he has consulted in the course of his work. He 
has evidently spared no pains in collecting all available infor- 
mation either from written or local authorities that bore in any 
way upon his subject, and he has thus succeeded in making a 
very compendious handbook of the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
In the style, however, in which this information is conveyed 
there is great room for improvement. As Mr. Tudor seems unable 
himself to distinguish between slang and the language of litera- 
ture, he would do wisely before he publishes a second edition to 
get some of his pages “done into English” by some competent 
authority. Such expressions as “being done,” “ no end of,” “not 
# patch on that,” “ beat fox-hunting out of sight,” may be forcible 
to those who know their meaning, but are not grammatical ; and 
to speak of a Norse Jarl as a “ good all-round character,” of another 


as “spooning” the Countess of Athole, and of others again of 
establishing a “healthy funk in the Orcadian mind,” is a vulgar 
and flippant way of writing, which, when associated with his- 


torical characters, jars disagreeably on the reader. We must not 
mit to notice the excellent maps by which the usefulness of the 
work as a guide-book is much in 


AMONG THE MONGOLS.* 


‘us book is from the pen neither of a ready writer nor of a 

master of description. There is very little to be gathered 
from its pages of the general features of the part of Mongolia in 
which the author resided, and the information they contain re- 
specting the people is not so complete or so satisfying as might 
have been expected from a missionary who, we are led in the 
preface to suppose, has, during most of the oes since 1870, * spent 
she summer months itinerating among the tribes to the west, 
north, and east of Kalgan.” 

The first object of the author on entering Mongolia was to 
learn the language, of which he had been previously ignorant, and 
for this purpose he took up his abode in the tent of a wealthy 
Lama, who undertook to board, lodge, and teach him for a sum 
which amounted to a little more than a shilling a day. Moderate 
as this sum sounds, it may fairly be suspected that his host found 
him a profitable tenant. No furniture had to be supplied for his 
special behoof, and he took pot-luck with the Lama in a most 

teral sense. The manner of preparing the breakfast in winter- 
time was simple in the qxtreme. “The servant put the pot on 
the fire and placed in it a block of ice or a pyramid of snow. 
When this had melted the scum and sediment were removed, and 
the water thus purified put on to boil, a handful of pounded brick 
tea being thrown on the surface. After ten or fifteen minutes’ 
hard boiling, kept in check by occasional use of the ladle, the tea 
‘was poured into a pail, the pot swept out with a wisp of the hairs 
of a horse’s tail, a little fat melted in the pot, the cracklings care- 
— removed, enough meal added to make the compound into a 
kind of porridge, after a time more meal added and well stirred 
till the mass seemed brown and dryish ; then the tea, cleared from 
the sediment, poured in and boiled up, and the‘ meal tea’ was 
pronounced ready.” At noon a second dose ef this stuff, 
which only the appetite begotten by an out-of-door life in a cold 
climate, and the impossibility of getting anything else, can have 
made endurable, served to appease hunger until sunset, when the 
contents of the pot were enriched by a piece of meat. 

The morality of the Lamas on the subject of meat is very 
elastic. Their religion forbids them to eat it, but have it they 
will, and they make a compromise with their consciences by 
employing laymen to act as butchers, For the lives of all non- 
edible creatures both priests and people show the greatest regard. 
* Crows perch themselves on the top of loaded camels, and de- 
liberately steal Chinamen’s rusks and Mongols’ mutton before the 
very eyes of the vociferating owners; hawks swoop down in the 
market-place at Urga, and snatch edibles from the hands of the 
unwary, who simply accuse the thief of patricide, and pass on; 
and swallows year after year build their nests and rear their young 
inside the very tents of the Mongols.” Even for the insects which 
afflict humanity, and especially Mongolian humanity, they show 
s sensitive sympathy which at least retlects credit on their power of 
forgiveness. It is difficult to recognize in these morbidly merciful 
people the descendants of those soldiers who carried fire and sword 
at the bidding of Jenghiz Khan from the China Sea to the plains of 
ao. By those ‘tough old warriors the sight of an enemy 
‘was we | with delight, but Mr. Gilmour tells us that now- 
adays, at the bare report of the approach of banditti, their degene- 
rate descendants desert their camping-grounds and take to flight. 
The origin of this change is easily discovered. The debased form 
ef Buddhism which reigns paramount in Mongolia is responsible 
for this and for many other evils. It introduced into a hardy aud 
brave people an idle class, who were taught to beg in the name of 
religion for the means of livelihood from their fellow-countrymen. 


* Among the Mongols. By the\ Rev. James Gilmour, M.A. London : 
The Religious Tract Society. y 


The ready response which such appeals met with established the 
priesthood asa profitable profession. Asa natural consequence deacons 
crowded into its ranks, until at the present day more than sixty 
per cent. of the male population are Lamas. Nor is that which in 
this way is lost to the bacibone of the country made up by any 
access of counterbalancing virtues. Mr. Gilmour asserts that the 
morality of the Lamas is of the most eons description, and 
that their temples are hotbeds of unspeakable vices. that can 
be urged in their favour is that, like the man with one eye in a 
nation of blind people, they stand pre-eminent as possessing some 
little literary light in the midst of the dense ignorance which over- 
spreads the country. They can all at least read their sacred books 
in the Tibetan character, and many are fair scholars in their native 
literature. Not a few, also, combine the practice of medicine with 
that of religion, and, though their medical knowledge is of the 
most trivial character, they possess an acquaintance with the pro- 
perties of herbs which may well be of value in dealing with the 
simpler forms of disease. Among the people of Eastern Mongolia 
koumiss appears to be unknown, and consequently they do not 
enjoy that immunity from pulmonary complaints which is the lot 
of their Western brethren. Mr. Gilmour speaks of a kind of cough 
which is very prevalent and much dreaded by the Mongols, who, 
believing it to be infectious, forbid strangers to enter a tent in 
which there is a case. The common native drinks are Arak and 
Arrihae, both of which are made of mare’s milk, and the first of 
which seems, from the very meagre description Mr. Gilmour 
gives of its manufacture and effects, to be a debased kind of 
koumiss. From it Arrihae, which is “a pure and good whisky,” 
is distilled. The supplies of this spirit being abundant it is largely 
consumed, one result being that drunkenness is rampant. 

Altogether the condition of the people is such as to offer 
a promising field for missionary enterprise. During the thirteenth 
century, when the Mongol power first came into notice, and be- 
fore Buddhism obtained the hold over the people it now 
the Khans showed a lofty tolerance of all forms of religion. Kuzak, 
the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, had two Christians among his 

litical advisers, and a Christian church stood before his tent. 

ut since the birth of a Dalai Lama among the Ordu Mongols 
the people have been handed over, bound hand and foot, toa form of 
Buddhism which, having been reduced to the low level of their 
national intelligence, survives only as a system of superstitious 
forms, As such, however, it supplies all that the Mongols in their 
present frame of mind desire, and consequently the Christian 
missionary finds no such welcome now awaiting him as was ac- 
corded to his forerunners during the early period of the Mongol 
supremacy. With unwearying zeal Mr. Gilmour preached and 
taught in the Mongol tents, and distributed Bibles and devotional 
works broadcast. But the seed was, as it were, thrown by the 
wayside, and yielded but an infinitesimally small crop of fruit. 
The people complained of a difficulty in reading the translated 
Testament, a fact which seems to point to the advisableness of 
bringing out a new and revised edition. The early efforts of trans- 
lators are not always crowned with complete success, and the 
native readers of first translations have occasionally strange 
perversions of Christian teaching presented to them, The Afghans, 
for example, for whose benetit the verse “Judge not that ye be 
not judged,” was rendered “ Do not do justice lest justice should 
be done to you,” must have devoutly prayed that they might 
never fall within the clutches of our law. 

The every-day life of the people is full of hardship and is 
brightened by few gleams of pleasure. ‘The extreme cold in the 
winter, the wretchedly imperfect shelter which their tents afford, 
the poor food, and the pastoral nature of their pursuits, entail- 
ing constant watchfulness out of doors in all weathers, make 
the daily round of duty particularly trying to the health 
and strength. Even in the coldest weather a Mongol slee 
on the ground with but a piece of felt between him and 
soil. He has no other covering than his coat, which seldom 
is long enough te cover the whole of his person. The result is 
that rheumatism prevails everywhere among both young and old. 
The lot of the women is even one degree harder than that of the 
men. Their place in the tent is next the door, and the rugs they 
sleep upon are always the thinnest and poorest. All the domestic 
drudgery is done by the women, who, as an old member of this 
oppressed sex said to the author, “ are treated like the dogs which 
are fed outside the tent.” The great midsummer religious festival 
and the occasions of marriages in the family are the only breaks 
which relieve the dreary monotony of their existences. At the 
temples where the midsummer festival is celebrated they enjoy the 
one opportunity afforded them in the year of meeting their female 
friends, in whose company they take part in the ceremonies. These 
bear about as close a resemblance to the rites of pure Buddhism 
as the Litanies shouted under the Reformers’ Tree bear to the 
Liturgy of our Church. By a happy combination of ideas the 
Lamas have succeeded in introducing a large leaven of Shamanism 
into the Indian rituals, and a strong infusion of Western Asiatic 
superstitions into the doctrines symbolized. A curious adaptation 
of the “ Scapegoat” forms a prominent feature at the festival. 
A triangular pyramid of dough, crowned with the representa- 
tion of a human skull, is during the early part of the day 
placed on a raised stand, beneath which all those who wish to 
purge themselves of their sius, or protect themselves from disease 
or misfortune, pass. Towards evening the Sawr, as the mass 
of dough is called, is carried in solemn procession to a spot on 
the plain at a distance from the temple. There, after prayeza 
have been chanted, trumpets blown, and a black handkerchief 
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waved repeatedly towards it, the Sawr is thrown headlong into 
a fierce prepared for the purpose. The instant that it has 


been jerked into the flames and a parting shot tired from a gun at 
it by a bystander, all present turn to congratulate the chief Lama 
on having been instrumental in dispersing so much evil. Another 


. dough figure, which is supposed to represent an ancient foe to 


Buddhism, ag a part at the festival, but only to suffer the fate 
which is held to be due to so grossly impious a personage. With 
great solemnity this miniature man is cut to pieces. 

The complete want of imagination which characterizes the 
Mongols robs their social customs of all interest, and, judging from 
the contents of the work before us, we are inclined to think that 
the same deficiency which afflicts the people is shared in by their 
historian. Either Mr. Gilmour must have been strangely unob- 
servant, or he cannot have been so long resident in Mongolia as his 

reface, at first sight, seems to imply. Neither title-page nor pre- 
see bears any date, and though he tells us that he first went into 
Mongolia in 1870, we are left entirely in the dark as to how long 
he stayed there. 


THE DIOCESE OF WORCESTER.* 


es series of Diocesan Histories now in course of publication 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge may be 
expected chiefly to obtain the local circulation for which its 
separate volumes are in the first instance designed; but its use- 
fulness extends over a wider range than that of the local details 
which it chronicles. Ordinary readers of general Church history, 
or of the history of any particular ecclesiastical period, are apt to 
retain in their memories somewhat vague and confused pictures of 
events which affected different sections of the community, or dif- 
ferent parts of the country, in very diflerent ways; while the 
tracing the course of these events within a definite and limited 
area, inhabited by a people of the same race and for the most part 
of the same occupations, will exhibit them in a more distinct and 
continuous view. Change in the life of an agricultural district is 
not marked, as its record may be in a school-book, by a blank half- 
at the end of a chapter, witha fresh start under a new 
“yj over leaf; and a Worcestershire farmer in the “spacious 
days of great Elizabeth” would have found small difficulty in 
answering the once famous question, ‘‘ Where was your Church 
before Luther ? ” if he thought his questioner sufficiently in his 
right mind to deserve any answer whatever. 

The ancient diocese of Worcester is represented by a well- 
defined area in the physical geography of England, of which the 
whole may be described as within the view of a spectator facing 
eastward on Malvern Hill. The basin of the Severn, with its 
tributary the Avon, is shut in between the range of hills stretching 
to the north-east which dividg it from the Thames district, and 
the high land to the west and north from which the waters fall to 
the Wye and the Trent. Thearea includes Gloucestershire on the 
south, and the southern portion of Warwickshire on the east, as well 
as nearly the whole of Worcestershire. On its northern boundary 
lay a region of forest and upland, through which the Severn 
enters by a narrow channel, while the outlet for communication 
with the North Midland district was provided by the valley of the 
Stour, an affluent of the Severn from the north-east which is 
scarcely entitled to the name of a river. East and west of the 
Severn the ecclesiastical geography of the country followed the 
lines of the physical, and the dioceses of Lichfieid and Hereford 
met on the banks of the river. The valley of the Teme, which 
enters that of the Severn a few miles to the west of Worcester, 
holds an anomalous — somewhat perplexing to arcbmolo- 
gists. It forms from Tenbury downwards tlie north-western limb 
of the county of Worcester, and a considerable district on its 
northern bank is in the hundred of Oswaldslow; but it has always 
formed a part of the diocese of Hereford. The annexation of the 
Archdeaconry of Coventry, or Northern Warwickshire, to the 
existing diocese of Worcester, is an arrangement of the Hcclesi- 
astical Commissioners and of recent date; soon, we may trust, to 
be reconsidered in view of the claims of the archdeaconry to 
become once more a diocese, whether named of Coventry or of 
Birmingham. 

The diocese of Worcester appears first in the history of the 
English Church as that of the Wiccii or Hwiecas, and had 
no earlier existence as a British see. It is well described by the 
present authors of its History as a borderland, lying between the 
more settled regions of Central England and the wilder tribes of 
Wales, and as also a border-see between the ecclesiastical claims 
of the Northern and Southern primacies. The conversion of its 
heathen conquerors came from the north, and was indirectly a 
missionary work of the ancient British Church. Before its exist- 
ence as a separate see the Wiccian Church belonged to the diocese 
of Lichfield ; and its association with Lichtield and with the great 
missionary saints of Northumbria may be traced with reasonable 
certainty in the name of the religious foundation at the entrance 
of the Stour Valley which survived in “ Chideminster” at the 
Domesday Survey, though all traces of church or priest had been 
swept away in the tide, it would seem, of Danish invasion. What- 
ever guesses may have been made in other directions by anti- 
quaries of the eighteenth century, we may recognize in the dedi- 


* The Diocesan History 4 Worcester. By I. Gregory Smith, M.A., 
Vicar of Great Malvern, and Phipps Onslow, M.A, Rector of Upper Sapey. 
London: §.P.C.K. 1883. 


cation of the monastic church of Sture in Usmere the memorial of 
one or other of the saintly brothers, Ceadda or Cedda. 

“ The choice of Worcester for the seat of the new bishopric was 
hardly,” the authors write, “in accordance with the custom of our 
English forefathers,” who usually chose a rural centre; but 
Worcester had already a church, St. Peter's, founded by Saxulph, 
oe of Lichfield, where a body of clergy were at work; and 
over them the first Bishop of Worcester, Bosel, was consecrated 
A.D. 680, From this point a Diocesan History naturally follows 
the line of the episcopal succession, and the authors have been 
careful in bringing into prominence the general type which 
marked the bishops of certain periods, as well as the personal 
characteristics of the more distinguished occupants of the see, Of 
these the earliest whose name is of mark in local history is said 
to have owed his appointment to the influence of a prelate 
of wider fame, Dunstan, who held the see of Worcester from 
957 to 961. This was Oswald, bishop during thirty yeurs, and 
high in royal favour during Edgar's reign. To any one holding 
the common opinion that a “ hundred ” was a division of a county 
for convenience of neighbourhood, like a modern “union” cn a 
larger scale, a map of Worcestershire will be seriously perplexing. 
“ Oswaldslow Hundred” is scattered in fragments ah over the 
county, including the singular peninsula or tail which curls from 
its south-eastern corner into Gloucestershire and Warwickshire. 
It really represents all the lands belonging to the bishop and 
church of Worcester, consolidated by Edgar into one jurisdiction 
under the bishop's court, with special privileges and immunities 
fruitful in later lawsuits. No distinction between the lands of the 
bishop and of the church or priory of St. Mary was made till it 
became part of the policy of the Norman conqueror to divide them. 
It was hardly worth the author's while to explain in a note that 
the church-land hundred does not owe its name, sometimes spelt 
“ Oswaldslawe,” to a“ law” of Bishop Oswald’s “ expelling the 
married clergy.” As time went on, the hold of the Church on 
Worcestershire lands increased, till more than half the county 
was ecclesiastical property. The great abbey of Evesham in 
the rich vale of the Avon rivalled, or more than rivalled, the 
cathedral church of the diocese, while that of Pershore, lying 
midway between the two, and giving its name to another of 
the county hundreds, might have maintained an equal dignity 
but for the “spoiling of her sanctuary” which she mourned 
in Florence of Worcester and in William of Malmesbury. The 
diocesan historians admit the robbery of Pershore by William 
the Conqueror for the aggrandizement of Westminster, but 
throw a kindly veil over the proceedings of “the royal founder 
of Westminster,” who is merely said to hare “ enriched it largely 
with endowments in this diocese.” Certainly Edward the Con- 
fessor is a saint in the English Calendar, and his canonization 
was confirmed, if we remember rightly, not long since in an 
“ octo-centenary” ceremonial by the Westminster Chapter; but 
Edgar's Charter and the Domesday Survey tell the story in clear 
statistical detail, and fully bear out William of Malmesbury’s 
complaint, that “it was miserable to observe how great a 
damage this house had sustained, having lost more than half 
her revenues... of which the test portion of all was 
bestowed by King Edward the Confessor, and William the Con- 
queror, upon Westminster.” The Gloucestershire portion of the 
ancient diocese was also largely in ecclesiastical ownership; 
although it may be doubtful whether “ the old proverb, ‘ As sure 
as God is in Gloucestershire,’ is a quaint indication of this 
exuberance of monks and monasteries.” Old proverbs in England 
were not habitually flattering to the monastic orders, and the 
Severn valley was not especially distinguished by respect for the 


rv well-written chapter on “The Baronial Bishops” may 
perhaps originally have thrown some light upon a curious story 

uoted in Nash's Worcestershire belonging to the episcopate of 
Walter de Cantilupe, “ an almost ideal representative of the great 
feudal prelates of his time” ; but the book as it is published con- 
tains indications of ruthless curtailment “under the direction 
of the Tract Committee.” The great castle of the Bishops of 
Worcester as feudal lords was at Hartlebury, commanding the line 
of communication from Wales across the Severn at Redstone and 
passing up the Stour Valley into Staffordshire. But the bishops had 
also a manor-house at Kempsey, a little below Worcester, which 
Cantilupe greatly’enlarged and in which he entertained Simon de 
Montfort before the battle of Evesham. This house is the scene 
of the brief and singularly matter-of-fact narrative preserved in 
the Worcester annals, A.D, 1253 :— 

Quod Dominic& infra octavam Ascensionis D'ni, videlicet die Sti 
Dunstani archiep. Joh. de Draycote clericus decapitatus fuit inter 
Draycote et Kemeseyam in via regia per prepositum de Kemeseya et 
villanos ejusdem et Draycote, ex precepto Galfridi de Hambury tunc 
temporis ballivi episcopi, et tulerunt, et posuerunt caput ante portam 
episcopi ibidem per diem et noctem, non deferentes ad castrum secundum 
quod moris est. Tandem viderunt se male fecisse, et tulere caput ad corpus, 
et levaverunt hutesium. Inquisitione facta a coronatore sepultum est caput 
cum corpore in cymeterio de Kemeseya. Et sic per preceptum vice- 
comitis et coronatorum indictati sunt omnes de manerio preter sex et 
senescallum, 


Draycote is a hamlet of Kempsey, and the quarrel seems to be 
treated as an ordinary incident of life among neighbours, remark- 
able only for a certain irregularity in the proceedings which the 
parishioners, upon consideration, rectified as far as possible by 
raising the hue and cry with the Feet formalities, in order to 
the arrest of themselves as felons, The record supplies no infor- 
wation as to the result of the indictment preferred by the sheriff 
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and coroners against the bailiff and tenants of the Bishop’s manor. 
But, in a slightly parallel case, the annalist of the closing years of 
the thirteenth century makes no secret of his opinion that the 
diocese was well rid of the rector of Martley, though he is enig- 
matical as to the solitary mourner at his funeral:— 

Robertus de Lech, persona de Martle, per fas et nefas ab adolescentia sua 

nummorum numerum augmentavit, et ille avarus 4 id. Aprilis (1299) pre- 
donibus peremptus pecuniam perdidit atque vitam. Defuncti funus non 
patria vir dolet unus. 
Possibly the chronicler may have meant to intimate that the 
“ defunct” rector himself stood in need of the good offices of 
“ Darvell Gatheren,” a Welsh saint, whose i wooden giant 
in armour—had r “to fetch hym or them that so offers out 
of hell when they be dampned,” till Latimer, when Bishop of 
Worcester, utilized it for the burning of a friar who denied the 
royal supremacy, 

n much later times the zealous loyalty of a Bishop of Worcester 
was not rewarded with the like success, and Bishop Lloyd found 
a county member less easy to get rid of than was Latimer’s 
wooden saint “in harnes.” Sir John Pakington, of Westwood, 
had been elected knight of the shire in 1690, when he was nine- 
teen, and, with the exception only of the succeeding Parliament, 
1695-8, retained the seat until his death in 1727. In 1701 “an 
address was presented to the King from the county of Worcester, 
signed by some thousands, amoug whom was the Bishop of Wor- 
cester”—the moving spirit—“ assuring his Majesty that if the 
county members did not comply with his just desires they would 
send to the next Parliament such as should.” One of the King’s 
“just desires” had been recently carried into practice by the 
translation of Lloyd to Worcester in 1699, and a pamphlet, 
written against the translation of bishops generally, had been 
widely distributed in the diocese with “ the alleged complicity ” 
of Sir John Pakington. At the election of 1702 the Bishop used 
all his influence, with the greatest bitterness of political —— 
ship, to prevent the return of the Royalist baronet. The result 
‘was an inquiry ordered by the House of Commons, issuing in an 
address to Queen Anne which complained that the Bishop had 
violated the liberties of the Commons, and his consequent removal 
from the office of Queen's Almoner. In connexion with these 
incidents a marked instance occurs of the carelessness with which 
the original material of the authors has been reduced for publica- 
tion to the limits of a three-and-sixpenny volume. The Bishop 
had sent to some of the parochial clergy marked lists of freeholders 
upon whose votes they were to bring the Hartlebury Castle 
influence to bear, and such lists are said to have been produced 
by “ Welland, curate of Alfrick and Lulsley,’ among others. 
“ Welland” is the name of a parish, and the sentence has evidently 
been cut down from “ —— curate of Welland, —— curate of 
Alfrick and Lulsley,and Pountney of Fladbury.” It may be taken 
for granted that many blemishes which might otherwise have 
called for notice in the work are referable to the same cause, and 
not to any want of care in the authors. One remarkable fact must 
not be accepted by hasty readers on the sole authority of the 
index-maker. The life of the “ ideal feudal prelate,” Walter de 
Cantilupe, whose bailiff nailed the head of a clerk, like a polecat’s, 
to the episcopal gate, is indexed as containing the event of “ his 
re-consecration,” a ceremony which, all things considered, might 
have been desirable, if somewhat irregular. The text of the 
reference, however, merely relates that the Bishop “ reconsecrated ” 
St. Peter's, Gloucester, and four others of the great conventual 
special this Diocesan History 

mong the specially interesti rtions of this Diocesan Hi 
we the detailed gathered from the diary of 
Prior Moore, of the life of the head of the Cathedral body before 
the Prior and Convent was replaced by the Dean and Chapter. 
No doubt the ie See from “ Popery” to 
testantism may have been as radical a reform as is commonly sup- 

but socially and among his neighbours and tenants at 

imley and elsewhere the good Prior appears to have exhibited 

a very close resemblance to the modern type of his successors, and 
to have possessed all the characteristics of a polished and hospitable 


LEWELL PASTURES.* 

Lewell Pastures there is an abundance of exciting incidents, 

with many of the graceful descriptions of scenery in which 
Miss Kettle excels. The hero tells his own story, and a romantic 
story it is. “Harry,” the only name, so far as we remember, by 
which we know him, in seeking a quiet retreat from an unkindly 
world, has escaped neither from its anxieties nor its vicissitudes, 
He stumbles upon original characters, he meets with strange ad- 
ventures, and the interest seldom flags from the first page to the 
last. The second son of a man of old family, he has been thrown 
over by a highborn and heartless cousin, who has given her hand 
to his elder brother. He hassold hiscommission in the household 
cavalry, paid off his debts, and the man of fashion and society has 
resolved to turn farmer. The place of retreat has been decided 
for him by circumstances. His godfather had left him Lewell 
Pastures, a hill property situated somewhere on the Welsh 
border. Harry isa by no means unnatural combination of easy- 
going complacency with considerable firmness of purpose, He proves 


* Lewell Pastures : a Story of the Welsh Borderland. By Rosa Mackenzie 
me Author of “Smugglers and Foresters” &c. London: James Weir. 


that his change of habits is something more than a mere caprice, for 
he settles resolutely down to the drudgery of farming superintend- 
ence, and firmly resists all distracting temptations. At the same 
time, he seems to make his task needlessly unpleasant by consent- 
ing to be saddled with an elderly pair of servants whom he finds in 
possession of his unattractive house. Sally insists on being mis- 
tress, and something more; and she is a very disagreeable and 
overbearing mistress. She is wrong-headed nd catia, and her 
performances in the cooking department would never give her rank 
asa cordon bleu. Fortunately for Harry, he is easily contented ; 
though the civility of his guests of rank and fastidiousness is some- 
times sorely tried by the fare set before them, As for Sally’s 
husband, although she professes to think much of him, “ Tummas ” 
is an idiot, or little better. A less good-natured man would very 
soon have thrust the couple to the door; but Harry, who keeps 
them on—partly from custom, partly from compassion—has an 
ample reward for his good-nature in the end. In fact, it appears 
to be the author’s purpose to sketch a character who always 
does what is right, however embarrassing it may be, from a 
punctilious sense of chivalry and duty, and who is benefited, 
even in this world, by his upright and straightforward conduct. 
At Lewell Pastures he finds an ample field for his chivalry ; 
and, indeed, at first we were inclined to believe that he would 
be forced to retire in despair and discomfiture. The great 
man of the place is his bitterest enemy; and Sir Jasper Egremont 
has every opportunity of gratifying inveterate instincts of malice. 
He owns all the land in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
is the despotic tyrant of the nearest market-town. He is 
enormously rich and fantastically miserly. He reminds us at 
once of Sir Pitt Crawley and Mr. Elwes. He is his own bailiff, 
his own overseer, his own man of business in ordinary affairs, 
Partly from parsimony and y from distrust of all dependents, 
he lives absolutely alone in his magnificent mansion. Sir Jasper 
is decidedly the most striking figure in the story, and were it not 
for such real existences as that of the Mr. Elwes to whom we have 
referred, we should naturally charge the author with exaggerati 
him. Like Sir Pitt Crawley, his only extravagance is law, an 
in that way he will spare no expense if he can harass or injure a neigh- 
bour, ween nine} arry, with his limited means, finds himself in 
common prudence placed very much at the mercy of the cross-grained 
old man, and never is his knight-errantry more severely tried than 
when he must submit in silence to out inflicted on others. Had 
we only seen Sir Jasper in health we should have said that the 
author had overcoloured him, although she has assigned the sad 
fate of his only son and heir as a human motive for much of his 

ignity. But when the old man is stretched on a sick-bed that 
proves to be a death-bed, we see another side of his character and 
get a deeper insight into his nature. Some of his original milk of 
human kindness wells up through the rough crust, and though he 
vents his temper fiercely on the slightest provocation, yet his 
natural shrewdness shows him who are his friends, and enables 
him to recognize a disinterestedness that surprises him. We are 
far from saying that he dies in a satisfactory frame of mind, though 
the prostration of illness has done something to soften him, Indeed 
the most exciting passages in the book will be found in the hopes 
and fears jude around the old sinner’s death-bed, and there 
is rather grim comedy in the art with which he trifles with the 
ill-concealed avarice of his heir presumptive. 

Lord Malvern, the heir, is likewise ingeniously conceived ; in 
some respects he very closely resembles the keen Sir Jasper, 
while in others he presents a remarkable contrast. Lord Malvern, 
who is Harry’s cousin by the mother’s side, turns up une ly 
one da at the Pastures. A more unwelcome guest could hardly 
have wn himself upon Sally's hands; and even his hospitable 
cousin only receives him because he can hardly help himself, 
Lord Malvern has come to these parts, like the vulture to the 
carrion, on hearing of Sir Jasper’s dangerous illness. He is the 
finest of fine gentlemen, and a consummate fool. In nothing does 
he show himself more foolish than in his firm conviction that 
everybody must be as much fascinated with him as he is with 
himself. He is ingeniously doomed to sundry disappointments 
and humiliations, which may possibly have taught him some 
lasting lessons. If Harry is disposed to be ridiculously disin- 
terested, Lord Malvern is obtrusively covetous and self-seeking. 
His airs, es, and affectations are as antipathetical to Sir 
Jasper as the dress to which he devotes excessive attention. And 
from the first he shows his cards and his objects, so that a far 
duller man than the Baronet might have read them a 
Malvern and Harry are the watchers by that lonely sick-bed; 
for circumstances had brought the generous Harry to the assistance 
of the man who in health and stre had been his mortal enemy. 
The old miser does not object to being medically attended and 
nursed, since he has made it clear that it is to Harry that the doctor 
must look for payment. To do him justice, however, knowing his 
own testamentary intentions, he not have hesitated to 
that pecuniary aid. The presence of gradually becomes 
almost indispensable to him; but that of Malvern invariably 
brightens him up. It is like a dose of bitters to a jaded palate. 
He enjoys nothing so much as tormenting the self-satisfied dandy ; 
tantalizing him by playing alternately on his hopes and fears. Now 
he takes it for ted that the Viscount is to inherit everything ; 

the two that 


now he tells young men with apparent frankness 
he has left every shilling of his property to Harry. And as 
Harry’s godfather had been Sir Jasper’s brother, there is no- 


thing so improbable in that destination; in any case, it is 
credible enough to make Malvern uneasy and savagely jealous. 
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As for Harry, with whom we naturally sympathize, we are almost 
voked by his reckless indifference to his own obvious interests. 
metimes we fancy that that frank indifference is the shrewdest 

game he could play's at other times we are persuaded that he is 
carrying it too far, and that he has hopelessly wrecked very plau- 
sible chances. And there is a thi candidate who might be 
well forward in the running, in the ag of a very charming 
young girl, who has been called to Heron Cliff to assist in the 
nursing. Grace, as Sir Jasper comes to know, actually bears his 
own name, and in fact is the only child of his much-lamented son. 
But then Sir Jasper had stood towards the girl's mother in pre- 
cisely the position of old Osborn in Vanity Fair to Amelia Sedley ; 
and he professes, moreover, to believe her to be illegitimate, though, 
for ourselves, we are persuaded that a marriage certificate will 
be duly produced when we see that Harry has fallen pas- 
sionately in love with her. The end of the affair is dramatic 
and poetically just. A conflagration guts the mansion of Heron 
Cliff; all the = of the late occupant are supposed to be 
destroyed ; Lo; alvern inherits, as next of kin, to be gravely 
em in tracing out the Baronet’s vast personalty, as the 
vouchers for the investments have been consumed in the flames. 
However, he is relieved from the embarrassment more speedily 
than he might have desired. “Tummas,’ who had passed his 
life in the service of the Egremonts, and who had been attached 
again to the establishment during the old man’s illness, has 
rescued a box containing the most important of the documents. 
Everything has been left to Harry, and he finds a schedule of the 
investments attached to the will. With his scrupulous one 
he might have hesitated to oust his cousin, the nearest le 
relation of the Egremonts. But, even if Malvern had not behaved 
like a villain, Harry is released from all scruples on that account, 
inasmuch as he has already engaged himself to Sir Jasper’s injured 
and penniless granddaughter. 

The main interest, as we have said, centres round Sir Jasper 
and the death-bed at Heron Cliff. But there is also a great deal 
of lively byplay with many other persons besides those we have 
mentioned, and most of them are more or less clever and 
original. We do not very much care for the two old maids, who 
are rather insane than simply eccentric, and who are popularly 
known as Pope and Pagan from the savage sorties they make 
from their cottage and the ferocity with which the elder of the 
two resents intrusion on their solitude, We doubt whether in 
real life they would not have been locked up, either by 
judicious friends, if they had auy, or as a public nuisance. But 

kine, a former acquaintance of Harry’s, who intrudes visits 
that are often unwelcome at Lewell Pastures, and who insists on 
inflicting his pessimist views on their proprietor, is decidedly well 
fancied. So is Erskine’s wife, who is inclined to pine in this 
jicturesquely solitary mansion, and who tries the effects of 
istraction in the shape of a flirtation that might have had 

serious consequences, had Harry been less of a man of honour, 
The unappreciated Mrs. Erskine makes insidious advances, the 
ultimate end of which she probably succeeds in disguising from 
herself ; while there is a Mrs. Crumpe, the dashing and enormously 
wealthy widow of an ironmaster, who makes a daring attempt to 
carry Harry by storm. Seeing that she repeatedly offers herself, 
nearly in so many words, we need be the less surprised at his 
resisting the bewitchments of the siren. And, with an immense 
fortune and a charming bride, he is left even as well off as he 
deserves to be. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


YD brs very handsome volume which Mr. Curtis has published in 
honour of Velazquez and Murillo (1) is one of those works 
which it is scarcely possible to criticize to any purpose. In the 
words of his own voluminous title-page, it is “ A descriptive and 
historical catalogue of the works of Don Diego de Silva Velazquez 
and Bartolomé Estéban Murillo, comprising a classified list of their 
paintings, with descriptions ; their history from the earliest known 

tes; names of the present and former owners; sales in which 
they have appeared and engravings after them. Also lists of lost 
or unidentified ween a brief account of the lives and works of 
the disciples of these artists; a bibliography and complete index, 
with original etchings.” This is a very sufficient description of 
an artistic book of reference, and it is a commonplace that works 
of that kind can only be judged after long use. As far as can be 
seen, after a necessarily somewhat cursory examination, Mr. Curtis 
has performed his self-imposed task in a conscientious and 
thoroughgoing spirit. He has apparently noticed every known 
work of the masters and every picture attributed to them on 
decent authority. The two classes are distinguished carefully, but 
Mr. Curtis abstains from laying down the law, and often mentions a 
picture less because he himself believes it to be genuine than because 
it has been accepted by good judges. He describes but does not 
criticize. This modesty is likely to increase the value of his 
book for various reasons, not the least of which is that when 
Mr. Ourtis does try to judge his men, his canons of criticism 
seem to be far from satisfactory. In the preface he protests 
vigorously against the modern habit of depreciating Murillo 
as compared with Ve i 


uez, and gree it as his own opinion 
that their works are different in kind rather than in value. 


(1) Velazquez and Murillo. By Charles B. Curtis, M.A. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1883. . 


“The difference between them is largely due to their tem- 
perament and surroundings. Velazquez was worldly ; Murillo. 
religious. Velazquez laboured for artists and critics, Murillo 
for mankind. Velazquez painted kings and knights and dwarfs, 
things of earth. Murillo painted virgins and saints and angels, 
things of heaven.” But an artist is to be judged by his workman- 
ship, not by his subject. The question rey is whether Velazquez 
did not paint his things of earth far better than Murillo painted the 
things of heaven. If so—and there will, we imagine, be little 
difference of opinion on the subject—he is the greater artist. In 
ee of fact, however, both painted the things of the earth; but 

elazquez put them on canvas as they are, while Murillo repre- 
sents them under a species of religious masquerade. The fact that 
he is at his best in his beggar boys, gipsies, and old women shows 
that he was not a religious painter in the highest sense of the word. 
English readers will learn with some surprise that there are 121 
pictures by Velazquez, or attributed to him, in Great Britain. The 
whole number in Spain is 75. We have 220 Murillos, of good 
pedigree or bad. 

The Life of George Sand (2) is perhaps a somewhat “_ sub- 
ject for an English lady author who has to write for English lady 
readers. Without being in the least prudish, one may feel that 
there is a good deal in the life of that great writer which will 
scarcely bear telling in our somewhat mealy-mouthed biographical 
style, and yet which cannot be left out without falsifying the picture. 
On the whole, Mrs. Thomas has got over this difficulty in a satis- 
factory way, neither shirking the improprieties nor preaching about 
them. The wretched Eile et Lui business and the story of Chopin 
are quite sufficiently indicated. For the rest, George Sand is shown 
as what she was—an affectionate mother, a conscientious artist, and 
an indefatigable worker. 

Authors of books of travel have been frequently reproached with 
diluting their guide-books, and it has generally been found that 
the reproach had power to make them very angry. The author of 
Other Countries has taken a tolerably effectual wy protecting 
himself from criticism of that kind on his book about Spain (3). 
He stoutly informs his readers that they may safely rely on all he 
has to them, because it is all taken from that trustworthy 
person O'Shea. The public cannot complain that they have been 
deceived by false pretences, Rambla-Spain is, and professes to be, 
only a series of quotations from a guide-book, with a running and 
mildly jocular comment by the author. About once in every 
three pages or so he artlessly puts “ Vide O'Shea,” “O'Shea says 
this,” or simply “O'Shea” at the end of a paragraph. Now, 
although competent judges have decided that O'Shea is useful in 
his way, we hold that no traveller in Spain who does not take a 
Ford with him is entitled to an opinion on any Spanish subject. 
Perhaps an exception might be made for the daring man who 
should trust himself to The Bible in Spain; but then it would be 
so difficult to live up to Mr. Borrow’s marvellously romantic ver- 
sion of the truth. For the rest, the author says, and we believe. 
him implicitly, that he does not know a word of Spanish. His 
style is very much what a laborious writer for a comic paper 
might uce if he were trying to parody Emerson. 

fr r. Keane's last book (4) were not of such an awkward size 
and shape, it would probably be as popular as it deserves to be, 
Blue Water gives a series of very readable, and we believe ve: 
trustworthy, sketches of seafaring life. Mr. Keane writes wi 
the authority of a man who has lived for years in the midst of 
what he describes. He has an eye for the Eoutie capabilities of 
a story, an unaffected style, and can be funny without a too ob- 
vious straining after fun. As he has apparently always been either 
a foremast-man or junior mate, he is perhaps a little prejudiced 
against the masters as a class, and inclined to exaggerate the 
wrongs of sailors. There is, however, only too much reason to 
believe that he does not go beyond the truth in this account of the 
misery caused on board some ships by bullying and brutal officers, 
The chapter called “In the ing Forties” agrees too well 
with much which has come to light in various trials for murder to 
be called an exaggeration. At the same time Mr, Keane can see 
that a first mate, who has to carry on with a crew of landsmen 
and foreigners picked up at the last moment, deserves some syni- 
pathy. Surely that mate who had just given the order “ Let go 
the topsail halyards,” and was answered “I ain’t a touching em, 
sir,” when a moment's delay might cost a sail or a mast, was 
almost to be pardoned if he committed assault and battery, Mr. 
Keane tells the following “ yarn” to illustrate the shifts to which 
officers are occasionally put. “There is a story of an American. 
mate once, who, with a similar crew to ours (landsmen and foreigners, 
to wit), was oF to rename all the ropes in the ship so that 
his orders could be understood. “He took packs of cards, and 
nailed one card close to where each rope was made fast, and named 
the rope after the card. It must have been rather curious to 
hear such orders as “ Let go the Ace of Spades,” “ Man the Nine 
of Hearts and Nine of Diamonds,” “Haul tight the Queen of 
Clubs.” There are many excellent shark stories in Blue Water, 
and altogether it is just the sort of book to give to a boy who wishes 
to go to sea. It will amuse him, and probably scatter a good few 
delusions. 


(2) George Sand—Eminent Women Series. By Bertha Thomas. London: 
Allen & Co. 1883. 

(3) Rambla-Spain. By the Author of “Other Countries ; from Irun to 
Cerbere.” London: Sampson Low & Co. 1883. : 

(4) On Blue Water: some Narratives of Sport and Adventure in the 
modern Merchant Service. By J. F. Keane. Teuton: Tinsley Brothers. 
1883. 
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An Idyl may possibly be a useful name for a story which has 
no plot, no incident, and next to no character. On that ground 
Vernon Lee is probably justified in giving the title to “Ottilie”(5), 
but certainly on no other. It is simply a sketch of a weak, 
‘womanish, and selfish man for whom a sister sacrifices herself. 
There are some pictures of eighteenth-century German life in it 
which, for all we know to the contrary, may be accurate, but 
which are certainly not interesting. Such as the “ idyl” is, how- 
ever, it is pleasantly written. 

The piece of bookmaking which Mr. George Barnett Smith, 
author of Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Life and 
Letters of the Right Hon. John Bright, &c., calls Half-Hours with 
some Famous Ambassadors (6) is a particularly detestable speci- 
men of a worthless class of book. It is wholly made up out 
of biographical dictionaries, and the facts are dissolved in a 
watery newspaper style. The author's accuracy and knowledge 
a7 a by the fact that he repeatedly calls Alberoni a 

niard. 

Athe reminiscences which Mrs, Houstoun has collected in these 
two volumes (7) are not likely to prove of much value to the 
future historian of the time, but they are readable enough for the 
moment. The author has had the good fortune to come across 
not a few men and women of mark, and writes about them in a 
lively way. In her youth she saw much of Wilson Croker, and 
once performed the not very astonishing feat of proving that acrid 
bully to be wrong in a date. He was sure he was right; but Mrs. 
Houstoun had her Mangnailat her fingers’ ends, and beat him com- 
pletely. She saw Wordeworth, and was pained to find that the 
author of so much fine poetry had a big and ugly nose. He made 
her baby squall. Once she met Sam Houstoun, the President of 
Texas; but he does not seem to have said anything remarkable. 
The most interesting of Mrs. Houstoun’s memories are connected 
with the Sheridan family, whom she seems to have known well. 
Even from them, however, the most remarkable thing she heard 
was Mrs. Norton’s very rough snub of a gentleman who took too 
much time in putting on her opera-cloak. The tone of the book 
is generally good-natured; but Mrs, Houstoun devotes some very 
spiteful 8 to the Empress Eugénie, whom she insists on calling 
“ Miss Kirkpatrick.” 

Mr. Tolmer’s reminiscences (8) make the kind of book which 
would have delighted Defoe. It is packed full of the adventures 
of an alert, shrewd, capable man who has knocked about and seen 
many — things. The style is matter of fact and straight- 
forward. The account Mr. Tolmer gives of his experiences as 
cabin-boy in a collier brig reminds the reader of some passages of 
Robinsun Crusoe or ain Singleton, There is an obvious want 
of any sense of humour in Mr. Tolmer, combined with a faculty 
for observation, which makes many of his stories irresistibly funny. 
‘We have met with few better things than his account of how he en- 
listed to fight for Don Pedro in Portugal. He tells how he got sick 
of being usher in a school, and so went to Marylebone, and there, 
being persuaded by “several genteelly-dressed young men, who, I 
was informed, were officers,” he joined the cavalry of the British 
legion, The heroes of this force were marched to the Tower, but 
mutinied on the way, and had to be pacified with beer. Several 
deserted at the landing-place, and the others wanted to go back 
as soon as they got sea-sick. The transport, a cutter, was tossed 
about in a gale for days off Oporto, during which time the legion 
remained shut in the hold in great misery, and the mate lay drunk 
in the cabin. Once on shore, however, they fought like men. At 
a iater period Major Tolmer had many stirring adventures in 
hunting down busbrangers in Australia, and in especial a certain 
Gentleman Jack. We are sorry to have to say that Major Tolmer 
does not think that his services have been properly appreciated. 

Students and lovers of that great work The New Guide of the 
Conversation tn and English (9) will be delighted to 
find an American reprint of the complete work following hard 
upon the cruelly abridged reprint which was lately published in 
London. The present publication differs only from the original 
edition of all as regards the title-page, and that is no great matter; 
and it has a brief and very pertinent preface from the pen of Mark 
Twain. The work is, as he says, imperishable ; it is only astonish- 
ing to learn from him that “many persons have believed that this 
book’s miraculous stupidities were studied and disingenuous ”—a 
theory which he triumphantly refutes. Our personal jey in the 
reprint is only dashed by finding that the quotation generally 
given as “ this sang and was whistled ” is really “It was a drama; 

it was whistled to third scene of last act.” There is, however, 
consolation in the two following speeches—“ Because that?” “ It 
whant the vehicle, and the intrigue it was bad conducted.” 

M. Octave Uzanne ends the preface to the work with which he 
followed up his very successful book on The Fan with the words, 
to quote from the translation, “‘ Let it be understood, then, that I 


Ottilie: Eiighteenth-Cent Idyl. By Vi 3 


(6) Half-Hours with some Famous Ambassadors, By George Barnett 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 7 

World-known Men. By Mrs. Houstoun, 
Wild West” &. London: White & Co. 


1833. 
aa Chequered Career at Home and 
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(9) The New Guide of the Conversation in seems ont DD ish. In 
im eratim, with an Introduction k in. Boston : 
y Mark Twain. 


(7) A Woman's Memories o 
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have no personal literary pretensions in this work. As the sage 
Montaigne says in his Essays, ‘ I have here but collected a hea 
of foreign flowers, and brought of my own only the string whi 
binds them together.’” ‘This is, if anything, too modest a descri; 
tion of M. Uzanne’s singularly elegant piece of learned trifling (10), 
about which there is a most attractive smack of an age earlier 
than the present, and in reading or turning the pages of which 
one feels as it were the presence of phantom courts and courtiers, 
while one at the same time amasses a quantity of curious informa- 
tion. The translation is excellently got up, and the numerous 
illustrations on the pages are in no way inferior to those of the 
preceding volume. 

The translator of Lieut.-Colonel Vogt’s account of the late 
Egyptian War (11) expresses his very natural confidence that the 
criticism of this German officer “ will be valuable in proportion as 
it reflects the military public opinion of the largest and most 
highly-trained army of modern Europe.” To judge, however, 
from Lieut.-Colonel Vogt’s book itself, the German army has not 
yet made up its mind. He has apparently compiled his narrative 
from the newspapers and Sir Garnet Wolseley’s despatches, just as 
any mere Englishman might have done. His own comments on 
events are more remarkable for caution than for anything else. 
After relating an operation, he seldom does more than inquire in 
an impartial manner whether it was right or wrong, whether Sir 
Garnet Wolseley did so-and-so because he thought it right or onl 
because he knew he could risk it, or, finally, whether English 
gold had not a great deal to do with producing this result or the 
other. In matters of conduct, however, the Lieutenant-Colonel is 
less cautious. He decides on the motives of our officers in a 
trenchant way. In this respect he is, indeed, frequently instructive. 
The English reader may be surprised to learn from him that we have 
been strangely successful, considering what an honest people we 
are, in persuading our neighbours that we are greatrogues. Lieut.- 
Colonel V ogt mentions, in passing, what he conceives to be the 
notorious fact that Sir Beauchamp Seymour lied about the defence of 
the batteries at Alexandria in order to make his own achievements 
appear greater. This he thinks quite a matter of course in an 

glish admiral. The author is very thoroughgoing in some 
respects, He sketches the history of Egypt, and speaks of the 
foundation of Alexandria. In his exact German way he informs 
his readers that the English militia was originally called the Fyrd. 
If this history had been published by an Englishman, it would be 
thought to be an ordinary piece of book-making compiled from 
newspapers. As it is written by a German, it will probably be 
found scientific, thorough, and instructive by some readers, 

The many readers of Mr. Church’s Stories from Homer will 
welcome his new volume (12). Heroes and Kings contains nine 
stories in all—two from Herodotus, one from Apollonius Rhodius 
—the story of the ship Argo, which had been already told by 
Kingsley—and six from Homer, All are told in a charming man- 
ner. The book is illustrated by outline drawings, some from the 
antique and some from Flaxman. In his preface Mr. Church 
asks, “ May I be permitted to commend this to the public as am 
effort on the part of the publishers and myself to meet the in- 
creasing demand for cheap books?” He might well have said, 
“good and pretty cheap books.” This volume is indeed quite a 
little triumph of neatness and taste. 

There is nothing in this world more astonishing than the courage 
of amateurs who , to write plays. Considering who has 
gone before him, Mr. Wigston is a bold man to write a tragedy on 
the subject of Cing-Mazs(13). He has, however, done this teat. 
In a preface, which he trusts “ may be the means of avoiding mis- 
conception,” he is careful to insist that “ the author considers he 
holds as good a claim to originality as most other dramatists, who, 
like Shakspeare, borrowed freely from foreign sources, including 
novels, tales, and chronicles, taking what was useful to their pur- 
pose, and interweaving with it what was original in their concep- 
tions of dramatic art.” Sir Samuel Baker has recorded the fact 
that he never met a missionary who did not compare himself to. 
St. Paul in the course of ten minutes’ conversation. It would 
seem that the amateur dramatist can equally little refrain from 
comparing himself to Shakspeare. To show how far the compari- 
son is fair, we may quote two verses of a song which Mr. Wigston 
has put into the mouth of Louis XIII. :— 

How heavy is this 

Burden on my heart! 
How dull the ashes 

Of this dying night! 
Ah! Lov’d one, on my 

Bosom we must part 

Before the dawning 
Day’s swift gath’ring light ! 
Mr. Wigston says of hia play, “Its intention is to present 
Richelieu from a fresh point of view, in conflict with a woman not 
clever enough for him in the end”; and that is probably what he 
considers the originality of his own conception of dramatic art. 

There is so much interest now felt in the Arabs that the 
selection from the legends told of their hero Antar by Mr. 


(10) The Sunshade, the Glove, the Muff. By Octave Uzanne. Illustrated 
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Baddeley (14) may perhaps prove popular. ‘The selection includes 
five ano of tells the really touching story of the 
death of Antar. Mr. Raddcley” has bound up a few original poems 
with these oe or adaptations. 


The guide-books pro 
abundant in other years. e have them of all kinds end 
sizes, and for all sorts of places. "eedtee has brought out a 
revised and of his guide to 

mdon (15 

We have also to notice a new and improved edition of Mr. Hall's 
Biighland Sportsman (16). 

A word of praise seems due to Mr. Baddeley’s handy Thorough 
Guide to the Northern Highlands (17). The information seems to 
be abundant, and to be compactly given. The oi 
excellent quality—it cannot become dog-eared balling, fr the the 
corners are rounded off. 

For the moderate price of threepence the Ear “— 
tion has published a guide to the neighbourhood of ae nrg). 
It is supplied with a copy of Bradshaw's map. 

The neat Handbook for Wimbledon, Putney, and Barnes (1 s 
— by T. Fisher Unwin, belongs to the same class of 

ks meant for people to whom Murray and Baedeker po 
generally useless. 

Among reprints we may notice a handsome edition of Mr. 
Scrope’s “ Deer-Stalking ” t20), which had, it seems, become very 
rare and costly. 

An edition of the famous Essay on Warren Hastings (21), with 
notes and introductory sketch of Indian history, and a biographical 
notice of the author, has been published by Mr. Hales. 

The Parchment Library edition of Shakspere (22), which needs 
no further praise, has reached its ninth volume. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s neat edition of Emerson (23) is now appa- 
rently complete. It has reached its sixth volume. e fifth 
contains “ The Conduct of Life ” and “ Society and Solitude.” In 
the last are “ Letters” and “ Social Aims.” 

Mr. Morley has had the hap Py y idea of collecting in a volume 
pays ted from Moliére (23) Cibber, and others. 

t is ill de one by him, though he follows a practice authorized Wy 
the poet’s good-nature, to father Sir Martin Mar-all on Dryden. 
is also an error of judgment of another kind to publish t book, 
which is cheap and on inferior paper with rough edges. The 
volume has the appearance of a cheap and nasty imitation of luxury, 
particularly as is a very niggardly allowance of margin. 


(14) Bedouween Legends; and other Poems. By W. St. Clair Baddeley. 
London: Robson & Kerslake. 1883. 
(15) London and its Environs: Handbook for Travellers. By K. 


to the season is not less 


ker. 1883. 
(26) The Hi vad Sportsman. By Robert Hall. Corrected, rev 
is io : Office of the “ Highland Sportsman.” Edinburgh; 
enzies 


Tpeddcley. Guide Series—The Northern Highlands and Islands. By 
M. 4 7 Badde London: Dulau & Co. 1883. 

18) Saturda , Hal "Holidays. Published for the Early Closing Asso- 
ca, by Sons 1683. 

ap Bite Handbooks — Wimbledon, Putney, and Barnes. 

Use T. Fisher Unwin. 

Days o By William Scrope, London: 
Hamilton, & Co. Glasgow: D. Morison. 

21) Warren Hastin Lord M By T. oan London: 

22) Parchment Library—Shakspere’s Works. Vol. 1X. London: Kegan 
& Co. 1883. 

(23) The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Vols. V.and VI. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

(24) Pla os Srom Moliére by English Dramatists. With an Introduction 
by Henry Morley. London: Routledge & Sons. 1883. 
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PROFESSOR OF GREEK. 

PROFESSOR OF LATIN. 

PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS ANB ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY. 

LECTURER ON WELSH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

LECTURER ON FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

LECTURER ON GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITBRATURE. 

LECTURER ON MUSIC. 

DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS. 

DEMONSTRATOR IN CHEMISTRY. 


The Chair of Phyo w will be filled by the Principal, and the mts to the Chairs of 
Celtic, Metallurgy will he made 
‘The Stipend of each £300 per annum, and that of e Lecturers as follows : 


- Welsh, £100; Music, £100; French, £50 ; German. ‘Two-thirds of tthe Fees wil be divided 
amongst the Professors and Lecturers. The Salary of each Demonstrator will be £120 per 

annum. The Principals and the Professors will form the Senate of the College. 

It is patences to Open the Callas early in October. 

PP full of quaiifieations, age, and experience, r 
onc noon, Augus' copies tor ution among ouncil, 
ther particulass indy be obte on optication to 


Town Hall, Cardiff, July 1883, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


fie COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD, 
Bh wane to appoint a PRINCIPAL, who shall also be Professor in the Faculty of 


oo oem are requested tostate which of the following Chairs they would desire to occupy: 
—Mathematics, Physics, Mechanical Engineering, and 
It is espec desirable that the Principal should h sympathy development of 
Technical in its direct Soaring upon the industries of the 
The Salary will be £500 per annum, with Half the Fees of his own Classes. 
The Council will only make me aD intment in event of snitable Candidates presenting 
— Candidates are to give full A —! concerning age, experience, 
and any academical <n t eg mar have gain ther with any other information 
likely to affect the decision of the Council. Then names ‘of th a gentlemen to w 
- may be made should be given, but no testimon: t unless they are asked for. 
Applications to be sent on or before July 25 next to 
ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 


Firth College, Sheffield, June 26, 1883. 
UEEN ELIZABETH'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, KINGS- 


in August Candidates, must be Graduates of some University, requ 


PBEPAR ATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, NORTHCOTE 

HOUSE, RUGBY.—During the last four years Pupils from this school have gained 
Scholarships at Rossall (July 1880), Rugby (June 1881) lutionhase i Sfaneh 1883), and a Free 
Nomination at Clifton (June 1883), and, out of Thirt -two Boys sent up for Entrance Exarni- 
nation at different public schools, not one has .— Address, the Head-Master, M. J.P. 
BRaCKENBURY, M.A. 


ALTE POST, BAD FLINSBERG, SCHLESIEN.—A 
wishes to yeepumend the PENSION o of FRAU ton BRUNKEN, at the chore 
ealeen Flinsberg is in the romantic mountain district of Silesia, and its Baths 

mountain air are in high repute for the cure of. Rheumatic and Nervous disorders. Visi fnew 
live either ex pension or «n chambre garn'e Further information can be had on application 


to Miss M. Bow ERS, 3 Goidsimith Gardens, 4 Acton. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
V (formerly Fellow of St. John's, 
at Marlborough and Rugby). 
A First- Grate School BOYS ry Universities, and for the Service Examina- 
oon JUNIOR BOYS pre) for the Public Schools. 
The buildings are healthily or facing Dartmoor. aa Schoolrooms and 
are large, airy,and well lighted, and the wuaveocess covers ten acres. There are fives courts, 
a covered | = carpenter's shop. 


Fees for Boarders. £34 + Ter 
_NEXT TERM begins "Se pteinber 21.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


-RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM.—THREE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 each) will be competed for in July.—Apply, 


Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Head- Master. 
TTWELL, M.A. NEXT TERM Se 


ber 31, at nope ab A . B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.— 

Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M.A. Merton College, Oxford. BOARDERS received 
in the Senior Department by the Head- "Master ; in the aig a by the Rev. W. H. 
Beacu, M.A. (for fifteen years Assistant Master at Derby 


HALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 
London wee ST. CLAIR yeeen, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and 
MALCOLM HEARD, M.A. (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Sedbergh) 
BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, ALE-FERM and references apply to 
St. CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. ‘ERM, June 18 to August | 


A M. HEATHOCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll, Oxford, prepares 


© BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, &c. Country house, close to 
situation and good air. Sixteen Punts 

. THOOTB, Esq., Woolley Green, near 


REV. D. D. ALLEN, M.A., Findon Rectory, WORTHING, 
late Fellow and Tutor, Magdalen College, Oxford, assist: by @ Cambridge First- 
(las man, takes PUPILS. Three have passed into Oxford this term. 


( JSKITES, GODALMING (formerly a Charterhouse Board- 
ing-house).—C. §. JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll:, Oxon., receives TEN BOYS to be 
prepared for the Public Schools. 


an WOOLWICH, MILITIA (Qualifying and 
Competitive), vn, Se UNIVERSITIES. —PROSPECTUSES of TUTORS, in England 
to the Right Rev. the Chaplain-General to 


Borsiey, Woods, four miles from any town. Heal 
Terms, £150 and Apply to A. M. 


d Abroad, who have been successful in passi 
warded “References kind! to Messrs. AS 


fis others qe 
Tor be DISPOSED OF,a nigh-clase MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 


the fifth year of its exi d Review of Philosophy, Litera? 

ture, Pt te Science, and Theolozy, attached t to no one class or party, and to which men of 

eminence, both in England and abroad, are contributors. The prop: ristor wishes to dispose of 

the same solely 7 comment ot his advanced see, and declining health, and is willing to accept 

as the purchase-money the sum expe: To 

Tnfues entering aad pub life, and desirous ot possessing an organ capable of exercising an 

og in the promulgation of their views and opinions, such a periodical would be invalu- 

n the meantime it is being carried on with energy and ability byacompetent managing 

ior. of whose efforts in =~ interest sey Bs will be no relaxation, and who would be willing to 
continue his services under a new in favour of a fresh nominee.—For 

culars, terms of disposal, apply to Hooper & SON, 69 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL, STEAM NAVIGATION 


UNDER CONTRACT POR MAILS TO INDIA, 


HER MAJESTY’S 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, &e. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 


CALCUTTA. MADRAS, and CEYLON. From Gravesend, 
From Gravesend, 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY Wednesday, 1230 PM. 
From Brindisi, Monday. 


RALTAR, 
MALTA, EOYPT, ADEN. end) 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


Signed, F. GOULD, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Chairman of the Governors. 


HIGHER EDUOATION of WOMEN.—SOMERVILLE 


ALL, OXFORD. 
President of the Crete J. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College. 
Principal of the Hall_ Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
ord! h fo: lodging to 
arges for on lea: ing ore. Sy two Guineas 
TWO EXHIBITIONS, tenabie the ‘Hall. will be after 


next : (1). The Clothwork 
of £28 yo for Two years. 
N should be sent in before October 1 to the PrmwcrPaL. 


ames of 
Further inti ti ting th reculatione of the Hall and Courses Lectures 
obtained by application tothe 


SCHOLARSHIPS. —BATH BATH. 
: President—His Grace the Duke of CLEVELAND, K. 

Head-Master_T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A. 

Honorary Secretary—Colonel 


in case 
jn the case of younger Boys. Candidates from a distance can be provided for for age 
An additional Boarding-house (Rev. W. E. SHERWOOD'S) will open next Term. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
Pocket Size, 28. 6d. 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Haarson’s Patent). 


t Reservoir P I t 
Fitted with Iridium-pointed ta PALLA LADIUM dar 5s. 6d. 
As flexible as A! and as durable as Gold. 
Wholesale only of Tos. De La Rue & Co., London. 
NOTICE. —MORTLOOK’S DINNER SETS, Facsimiles of the 
Tournai, 


the Cn including many special designs in the 
a addresses, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
pera THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 


Tilestrated Catalogues with perms, 249, and 250 Tottenbass Road, 
and 19, 20, and Catalogue: wie Established 


TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Head- Master_RICHARD CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 


vi 
School Chapel and San 


Apply to the HEAD-MasTER. 


FENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— TRINITY COLLEGE 


ue to £30 per om ann be 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


COCOA. 


pry on Repember Boys under Fourteen. Candidates will SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 

EAM INGTON COLLEG E. NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.— Soluti the best 
L |NEXT. TERM begins Wednesday. Septemb remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
VicToRIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School 001, organized DPD NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest most gentle 


a 


| B 
4. “In prison and ye visited me.” | 
5. “ A prisoner. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
n his 
ested 
rday, 
Augus? Il, to the undersigned, from whom printed particulars of the tenure, duties, and ——________—— a 
emo!uments of the office may be procured. The Head- Master will be required to commence 
fii 
= 
J 0) ugh Swim, Standard. 
2 = Inclusive T erms, 60 to 70 Guineas. 
$ 
1 
. 


. 


July 14, 1883.] 


The Saturday Review. 
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CLOSING OF THE LISTS. 
FIRST ISSUE OF 10,000 SHARES AT PAR. 
(THE ESTATES INVESTMENT and VILLA-FARM 
COMPANY, Limited. 
hereby given that the LISTS of APPLICATIONS will be CLOSED 
r the 


By order, 
PARKER W. FREELAND, Secretary. 


NOTICE is 
on Monday, July 16, 


London : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 
"THE ESTATES INVESTMENT and VILLA-FARM 


COMPANY, Limited. | 

Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1880, whereby the liability of each 
shareholder is limited to the amount of his shares. Capi tal £200,000 (with power to 
increase), in 20,000 shares of £10 each. First issue of 10,000 shares at par, 
Directors reserving the right of making any further issues ata premium. Payable 
£1 on application, £3 on allotment, and the remainder in three instalments of £2, 
with not less @ month’s notice for each, Allottees may pay up their shares in 
full on allotment. 

Directors, 


Alderman Sir THOMAS S. OWDEN, Mulgrave House. Sutton, Surrey, Chairman. 
MORGAN LLOYD, Esq., Q.C., M.P. (Chairman of the Royal Courts of Justice 
Chambers Company, Limited). 

Major-Gen. Sir J. HAMILTON COX, Bart., C.B., Oaknoll, Upper Norwood. 

a ee Esq. (Director of the General Steam Navigation 
company). 

— TYLEE, Esq. (Director of the Capital and Counties Bank, 
m 


Lieut.-Col. R. F. WEBB, J.P., D.L., 6 West Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
J. McMILLAN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (Director of the West Surrey Water 
Company). 


Bankers—The CAPITAL and COUNTIES BANK, Limited, 39 Threadneedle 
Street, London, and its Branches. 


Solicitors—Messrs. KENDALL, ==" & FRANCIS, Union Bank Chambers, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


Surveyors—Messrs. FAIRBAIRN, ROBERTS, & CO. 
Auditors—Messrs. GOOD, DANIELS, & CO., 7 Poultry, E.C. 
Secretary—PARKER W. FREELAND, Esq. 
Orrices : 110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Crngnes has been formed for the purchase, subdivision, and re-sale of land. and al-o 
houses, sho ind-rents, and other similar properties, thereby enabling the shareholders tu 
participate n the large profits derivable therefrom; for, while it is at pores difficult to obtain 
an absolutely safe security of an improving nature, yielding more T cent., experience 
has shown that the profit to be derived from the careful se are subdiv, ion, and re-sale of 
land and house property yiclds a very large percentage to the investor. 

The Company will deal only with solid investments of the safest class, and chiefly in the 
metropolis and the suburbs. 

One of the special objects of the Company will be to meet the wants of a large and yao 4 
class of persons seeking suburban residences, with more land attached to them than is usua 
by providing what are known as villa-farms. ph land companies hitherto 
has been to subdivide their estates into the small  poneiee is Company proposes to 
deal with its suburban estates somewhat differently y dividing them into convenient parcels 
of from one to four acres each, thus ensuring a quicker realization than by the usual method. 

Company's arrangements will person desiring to possess residence 
= land suificient for garden, orchard, and paddock to obtain it readily at a very moderate 


special of Company will be the purchase of Icaschold house 
property with a view to improvement in value by conversion into 
antl ren rs have been attained by of a kindred nature 


7 per cent. 


of London Real Company. Limited 
Land Development Company, Limited - 

ds Improvement Company, Limited 
Lands Allotment Company, Limited 
Company, Limi 


id. 
rd 


8 per cent. dividend 
8 per cent. dividend. 
. dividend. 


burban Land and Cottage Compa +» 20 percent 
Liverpool and Birkenhead House Com- f 
pany, Limited 10 per cent. dividend. 
Standard Pro 10 per cent, dividend, 
British Land Company, I - 10 percent. dividend. 
London an Suburban ee a= Building Company ted.. 10 per cent. dividend. 
pe. 4 Investment Company. 
of 15 10 per cent. dividend. 


per 
House Property aon Investment Company, Limited, made its first issue at par, 
second at £1 promiem. third at £2, fourth at £3, fifth at £4, sixth at at £5, and the 
seventh at £6 premium. 

The Directors have been fortunate in_ securing, as a commencement, a freehold estate at 
Hampton, Middlesex, admirably suited for villa-farms, It comprises (including roads) about 
172 acres of rich land, with gravel subsoil, 61 feet above the level of the river. The estate is 

served by three way, ee it is within a short distance of the river Thames, Bushey 
Park, and Hampton Cor The principal roads, comprising upwards of two miles of avail- 
able frontages, wit h the af are constructed, and gas and water are laid 
on. The property is free of tithe and land the price agreed to be paid is under £233 

per acre, including timber. lhe Company will th therefore at once be able to supply, Ie large plots 
villa residences at a moderate rate, and at me profit 
on the cost price. 

Offers have already been, posstend for several plots on this estate, and the publicity given to 
the present pros; s will enable architects, svticitors, persons connected with 
the of of villas to suggest to whale to apply for suitable 
sites, which are now at any re 


Interest will be paid half-yearly, in yay pe! with the Articles of Asmetetion, and such 
further dividend will be declared at end of each financial year-as the Directors may 
consider to be warranted. 

By co-operation in the purchase of rty the benefits accruing to large undertakings are 
brought within the reach oall; and by ths profits realized in such undertak reakings as are con- 

smi P in'm many instances are enabled to double the amount of their 
invested engital. 


As the ca: ital of thts Company will be invested in sound freehold and leasehold 
Sha reholders will have the best possible guarantee for the safety and security i properte, 


scriptions, 


The only contract entered {nto is one for the a gurehene. of the above-mentioned estate, dated 


June 29, 1883, and made between Arthur Stanto: the first part, the Estates Development 
Company, Limited, of the second part, arfi Robert Orford Buckley, on behalf of the eonery: 
part. This contract and the Memorandum and Articles of Associa’ 

inspected on application at the Company's Offices. 

An official quotation of the Company’s shares will be applied for in due course. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the form annexed, and, with the seri 4 fl per 
share, be lodged at the Company's Bankers—The Capital and Counties Ban imited, 
39 Th eedle Street, London, E.C. 

Where no allotment is made the de will be returned in full, and if a smaller amount 
o- i, eoptied for be allotted the of deposit will be applied towards the amount due 
ona 


Prospectu nd Forms of Application for Shares ma: Se Bankes, 
snaecine and For Awditoss, or from the Secretary, ut the Offices of the the Company. 


London, July 7, 1883. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of Tus EsTATES AND VILLA-FarM.Compaxy, 


ED. 


GENTLEMEN—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ » being a deposit of £1 per 
num shares, agree += y same or any n may lotted to 
me, and to pay the further amounts due thereon when required. 

Signature.... 
in fall ... 
idence 


to wishes to in ful on allotment. 
op talon the sors which nay beat ed 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENIxXx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against ig Ay4 Fire ani Ldghoiag effected in all parts of the World. 
claims liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


T 10 SOLICITORS.—The LAW UNION FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 1% Chancery Lane, London, offers exceptional facilities 
and advantages to Solicitors for tran:ac:ing Tenwenes business. including Loans on mortgage 
of Keversions and Life Interests, and the purchase versions, to the best advantage ot 
their clients. Particulars furnished by return of post. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established 1836, 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
and ABERDEEN. 


£460,000 
181,000 
000 

£2,749,000 


Accumulated 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed ......... £2,500,000 
Capital paid up £250,000 
Lite Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed . £509,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exoceds 41,077,000 


OFF:CES—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.c. 
West Env Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, December 1881. 
LFCAr & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s. 6d, 

for the five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 

Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 

to te all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the 

right to participate in future Bouus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 

Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns. 

The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions.—Nine-tenths of the Total Profits 
belong to the Assured. 

Policies Indisputable ; the Conditions most liberal] in every particular ; Guaranteed 
surrender values. 

Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 

me detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on appli- 
cation. 

E,. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C, 


HOTELS. 
—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esplanade. 


and West Pier. Central and quict. Long established. Complete org 
pacious Coffee-rooms and large Reading- -rooms for Ladies and for Gentlemen. Se 
as in the Hotel. and i will receive prompt attention trom 
BENJAMIN BULL, LL, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE, — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 250 rooms. 
Table-d'hote ! Six to Eight o'clock, at separate tables.— Address the MANAGER. 


(POTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sen views. Comfort with moderate a; . Billierd- 

Bracing air. Excellent sands and 1 pier. best bathing 
horage for yachts.—Apply to the 


Vv 


room and tennis lawn. 
an the Island. Good 


COLLINSON & LOCK’S 
RENAISSANCE FURNITURE 


AND 


DECORATIONS. 


Original in Design and of the Finest Workmanship. 


109 STREET. 


SPECTACLES BLINDNESS, 


= Spertarieg can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the eye combined with optical experience.” 


QNE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace 

their calamity to the use of spectacles indiscriminately purchased, and ited to the 
sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F -8.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W., 
having made the adjustment of Spectacles his especial and sole study for upwards of thirty 
years, personally adapts his.improxed lenses. The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A., 
Cantab., 2 Minford Gard: West Kensi Park, writes : “ The spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord .and took the oppor- 
tunity to mention your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” Similar 
Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
M.P., Rev. Charles Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
Rev. Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late 
Mayor of Dover, &. &¢. Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to 
wait on Mr. LAURANOR. Pamphlet—* Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post free. 

City Branch, 6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 
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Life Premium. 
| 
10 per cent. div nd. 
Pending the realization of profits by subdivision and re-sale, this estate is let at £4 10s. per | : 
acre, with right to resume possession of any portion at short notice as and when required for ; 
| 
| 
= 
- 
} 
| | 
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APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 


en for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882. 


LESCULAP. 


_ THE ONLY 
PALATABLE NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


A Positive Cure for Stomach, Liver, and Kidney 
Affections. 


THE BEST HOUSEHOLD REMEDY AND SPECIFIC 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, WITH TESTIMONIALS, POST FREE. 
Sold by Chemists, 1s. 6d. and 2s. per Bottle. 


4SCULAP BITTER WATER COMPANY, Luwrep, 
38 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


COCKS’ FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
Has been the Best and most Economical Sauce 
ORIGINAL | FoR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


Cocks’ Reading Sauce induces appetite, accelerates diges- 
READING tion, whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the 
Reading Arms. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, 
and can also be had ina 
GOLDEN COLOR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sold everywhere. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.— —NOTIOE. 


Contes of all New Books of more than ~ interest MUDIE’'S 


SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ample ‘supply i is “provided of all the 
principal Forthcomi = ee me they appear. Subscription, per annum, com- 
mencing at any date. uses postage free on soolintion. 


Lrprary, Limited, 30 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
The most efficient and liberal Circulating Library for either Town or Country. 


The specially lew terms of subscription offered to Country ‘Subscribers, 
together with the cheaper rates of railway carriage, allow every country 


house to be as well supplied with new and old literature as those residing 
in the 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
6 3 vols. with delivery. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
Further particulars on application. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required.for which 64.each will begiven. viz : 
» 13, 75, 99, 105, 318, and 396 (clean copies)—si the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Ktrxxanp, 
Fem Ca 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 


Islands, 
£1 10s. 6d. to all other British Getcaies and Possessions throughout the world, 
to all European coun the Argentine Republic, Central ‘American 
Republica, 2 Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Pera, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND 
THE COUNTRY. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respect- 
fully recommended to make early application for the Books in the 
following List, as the Surplus Copies will be withdrawn for Sale 
as soon as the present d demand has subsided. 


The Early Days of Christianity, by Canon Farrar. Dean Bradley's Recollections 
of Dean Stanley. Letters and Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle. Memoir of Annie Keary. 
Lectures on India, by Professor Max Miiller, Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later 
Days. Jocoseria, by Robert Browning. Craik’s Life of Jonathan Swift. Memoir 
of Lord Hatherley. The Merv Oasis, by Edmond O'Donovan. Fire Fountains, by 
C. F. Gordon Cumming. Sir Archibald Alison’s Autobiography. Life of James 
Clerk Maxwell. Crow’s Pedestrian Tour in Japan. Fronde’s Short Studies, The 
Early Homes of Prince Albert, by Alfred Rimmer. Italian Byways, by J. A. 
Symonds. The Gold Coast, by Burton and Cameron. Lady Bloomfield’s Reminis- 
cences. Life of Bishop Wilberforce. Spinoza: a Stady, by Dr. Martineau. Memoir 
of Daniel Macmillan. Fitzgerald's Memoirs of the Family of George the Third. 
The Friendships of Mary R. Mitford. Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox. 
Fielding, by Austin Dobson. William Penn, by Dr. Stoughton. America Revisited, 
by G. A. Sala. Mozley’s Reminiscences. Asiatic Studies, by Sir A. C. Lyall. Sunny 
Lands and Seas, by Hugh Wilkinson. In the Land of Misfortune, by Lady Florence 
Dixie. With the Connaught Rangers, by General Maxwell. Cities of Egypt, by 
R. 8. Poole. Nature Studies, by Grant Allen. Mrs. Butler’s Life of Oberlin. 
Recollections of East Anglia, by J. E. Ritchie. Seven Years at Eton. Ten Years 
on a Georgia Plantation, by Mrs. Leigh. Stray Pearls, by Miss Yonge. Vice Versa. 
Shandon Bells. Onesimus. Only a Word. All Sorts and Conditions of Men. The 
Admiral’s Ward. In the Olden Time, Mrs. Lorimer. The Golden Calf, &c, 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Works in History, ~~ , Religion, 
Philosophy, ‘Travel and Adventure, and the Higher of Fiction 
continue to be added as the demand increases, and ample supplies are 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many leading books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand older 
Works, many of which are out of print and not to be obtained elsewhere. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET, ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
A Cheap Edition, revised, crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. of 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By 
F. ANSTEY. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
MR. UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’ 
VERNON LEE. 
OTTILIE : an Eighteenth Century Idyll. By 


Vernon Ler, Author of “ Belcaro,” * Prince of the Hundred Soups,” 
Square 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Drawn with full insight into the period described.” 


yy written........ ;The author lets the reader have a glimpse of 
Germany in the™ Sur * period.” 
GEORGE SMITH, OF COALVILE. 
I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING;. or, Rambles 


Tents and Vans. By Grorncs 
SmrrTH, of Coulville, Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 63. 


G. BARNETT SMITH. 


HALF-HOURS with FAMOUS AMBASSA- 


DORS. By the Author ef “The Life of Gladstone” &c. Crown 8vo. with 
Steel Portrait, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PICCADILLY.” 
Next week will be published 
ALTIORA PETO. Part III. By Laurence OrrHant. 
To be completed in Four Monthly Parts at 5s. 
aren BLackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS TO MY SON HERBERT.” 
This day, at all Booksellers’, Is. 


= YEARS’ BLUNDERS: Letter from Joseph to 
nee By the Author of “Letters to my Son Herbert,” “The Kilmaicham 


TLxsLEy Broruers, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A 
BARRISTER’S CAREER. 


New Edition, 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. [Ready next week. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


_ By Miss CAREY. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. (Just ready. 
By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE. 
ONCE MORE. 
1 vol. 6s. (Jmmediatety. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIppELL, Author of “ The Senior Partner” &c. 38 vols. [Jn the press. 


ESTCOURT. By Lord James Dovetas, Author 


of “ Royal Angus” &c. 2 vols, 


CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss F. M. Pearp, 


Author of “ The Rose Garden” &c. 


TRANSPLANTED. By Miss Fraser-Tytter, 


Author of “Grisel Romney” &c, 2 vols. 


AWOMAN’S GLORY. By Miss Saran Doupney, 


Author of “Strangers Yet” &c. 3 vols. 
HELENE. By Mrs. Artuur Kennanp. 2 vols. 
A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By Miss E. 


Farrrax-Byrryz, Author of “ Milicent” &c. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A FALLEN FOE. By Karuarine Kixe, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” &c. 3 vols. 


FARMER JOHN. By Georce Homes. 


3 vols, 


THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” “Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 

A MAID CALLED BARBARA. By 
CATHANINE CHTILDAR, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 vols. 
SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Heren Martuers, 
Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye” &c. 


HURST & BLAOKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


“ A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure." Glove. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth boards, 6s, 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A. 
(Of Peking). 


WITH MAP AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND NATIVE SKETCHES. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
our experience serves PES, ek 
Crusoe ;’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is not better, does not tell a story 

more directly, or produce more instantaneous and final conviction. No one who 
begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or doubt for an instant, 
whether he knows Defoe or not, that he has been enchained by something separate 
and distinct in literature, something almost in Ad it has him, 
and made him see for ever a scene he never 

“ Mr, Gilmour is a man of sense. ‘ the Mengola® vdelghifal reading 
and fill of information about the habits of a people who are far 
soil and climate.”—Graphic. 

“ We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour’s racy book.” — Academy. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRACT SOCIETY, 5¢ PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Royatp 


Gower. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 30s. 
“ A good store material ‘not for a liberal, but 
4 = province his but 


artistic, and a cosmopolitan education........ It is not m: 
inthe London News. 


Tmay testify to the entertainment and instruction wh a= 


Large crown 8vo. with 8 Maps, cloth, 9s. 


EIGHT YEARS in JAPAN, 1873-1881 : 


Work, By E. G. Houraax, 


re able to visi Jape t to hear that a 
must make Ww. are visi a 0 GO 80; an ye 

traveiier in that quaint and pleasant land * may everywhere find a smile of welcome and a 
helping hand.’ "—St. James's Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. with 5 Illustrations, cloth, 14s. 


THROUGH the ZULU COUNTRY; its 


Battlefields and its People. By Mrrrorp. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT PARLIAMENTS: a History of the 
National Demand for Frequent General Elections. By ALEXANDER PAUL. 

history bearing on this tec point, present many evidences 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


BODY and WILL ; being an Essay concerning 


Will in its M 1 and Pathol B 
ological Aspects. By 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


THE PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. H. 


Braptey, Author of “ Ethical Studies” &c. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


THE SONNETS of JOHN MILTON. Edited 


by Mark Pattison. With Portrait after Vertue. Limp parchment antique, 
6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE of LORENZ OKEN. By 


ALEXANDER Ecker. With Explanatory Notes, Selections from Oken’s Cor- 
, and Portrait of the Professor, from the German, by Alfred Tulk. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SAMUEL SHARPE, Egyptdogist and Trans- 


lator of the Bible. By P. W. CLaypan 
Small crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SON of SHELOMITH. By L. M. 


THORNTON. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


LEWIS MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS NOW READY. 


Vol. I. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With 


Portrait. Ninth Edition, 5s, 


Vol. II. THE EPIC of HADES. With an 
Antotype Illustration. Fifteenth Edition, 5s. 
ODE of LIFE. 


Vol. III. GWEN and The 


With Frontispiece. Fifth Edition, 5s. 


IN PREPARATION.—A NEW EDITION OF 


THE EPIC of HADES. With 16 Autotype 


* Illustrations after the Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to. cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, 25s, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 904 pp, 7s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: 
Being an attempt to Trace to their Sources Passages and 
Phrases in Common Use. 


By JOHN BARTLETT. 
EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


TRUBNER & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE QUATRAINS of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Persian Text with an English Verse Translation. By E. H. WHINFIELD, 
M.A., late of the Bengal Civil Service. Post 8vo. cloth, a 
(Now ready. 


A HISTORY of BUKMA, including Burma 


Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and pre From the Earliest Time to 
the End of the First War with British India, By Lieut.-General Sir ARTHUR 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L, and Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 


HESPERIDES: the Occupations, Relaxations, 
and jirations of a Life. By LAUNCELOT Cross, Author of “ Characteristics 
of Hunt,” “ Brandon Tower,” “ Business,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG through TEXAS. 
Grande. By Avex. E. Sweet and J. Enon, 
of “ Siftings.” English Copyright Edition. Demy 8vo. pro- 

fusely cloth gilt, 14s. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Srnverr, 


Author of “ The Occult World,” President of the Simla Eclectic Philoso- 
phical Society. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES to AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 
By Epwarp A, Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

I. THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN ITS THREE HOMES. 
Il. THE PRACTICAL BEARINGS OF GENERAL EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


LECTURES on PAINTING, delivered to the 


Students of the Royal Academy. By Epwarp ArmrracE, R.A. Crown §vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SLAVIC and LATIN: IIchester Lectures on 


Comparative Lexicography. Delivered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
By Cart ABEL, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ETHIC. Demonstrated in Geometrical Order 


and Divided into Five Parts. By BENEDICT DE Spinoza. Translated from 
the Latin by WiLtIax Hate Wuire. Post 8vo. pp. 328, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
(Just published, 


THE ESSAYS and DIALOGUES of 


GIACOMO LEOPARDI. Translated from the Italian, with Biographical 
Sketch, by CHARLES EpwaRpDss. Post 8vo. pp. xliv. and 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[ Recently published. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. ee from the German by R. B. HALDANS, 
+, and JoHN Kemp, M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo. - [Ln October. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & ©O., LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
Ready shortly, the THIRD VOLUME of 


THE OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Votume III, will contain: 
IG cccccccece By the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D. 


I. KIN 
Il. KINGS .......... 
I, CHRONICLES = By the Rev. OC, J. Ban, M.A. 


II. CHRONICLES.. 


NEHEMIAH ........ } By the Rev. W. B. Pors, D.D. 
ESTHEB By the Rev. R. Smvker, B.D. 
OB By the Rev. Prof. Stantey Leatues, D.D. 


Vols. I. and II. are now ready; and Vols. IV. and V., completing the Work, will be 
published in the Autumn. 
“ Asa practical, moral, commentary, it seems to leave to be 


“ The ts volume of the ‘Old Testament Commen: * is a book to 
itary be bought ands 


Complete in 3 vols. extra crown 4to. each 21s. ; half-morocco, 
£4 14s. 6d. the set, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and . 


Vol. I. contains the FOUR GOSPE 
Vol. II. contains the ACTS to GALATIANS inclusive. 
Vol. III. contains EPHESIANS to the REVELATION.! 
*,* A Prospectus of Take New Brete CoMMENTARY may be had at all Book- 
sellers’ or will be sent post free on application to the Pu’ 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENCYCLOPZDIC 
DICTIONARY.” 


FOURTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME now ready, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY: 


Wests the Wests in 
the English Language. 
Vol. I. contains A—BAB; Vol. II. contains B—CAB; Vol. III. contains CAB— 
CONA; Vol. IV. contains CONC—DES. 


or can be had bound together in 2 vols. half-morocco, 21s. each. 
“ Not or them the and skill best: the deri nd definition of 
but land matter in de, 
of iow ledge 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LUDGATE HILL, 
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BOOKS FOR COUNT AND SEASIDE. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap Editions. 6 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 19s, 6d. Also sold sé¢parately, ¥ 
1. Apam 3s. 6d,— ‘HE MILL ON THE. FLOSS, Feurx 
Hott, 3s. 6d.—4. Scenes or cam AL Lire, 38.—5. SiLAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.— 
6. Romo, 3s. 6d.—DaniEL DeRonpA, with Vignette, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.— 
MIDDLEMARCH, with Vignette, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
By 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Contemporary Biography. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. With 8 Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Fifth Tpaition, 
4s. 6d, Cheap Edition, paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


THE REVOLT it MAN. By Watrer Besant. Sixth Edition, 


crown 8vo. 3s. 


“ The.author of the anol romance before us has achieved a very remarkable success 
The book, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody who “ied the wit to appreciate it, with a 
great deal of pleasure’ aud amusement.”—Saturday 2 


VALENTINE; and-his BROTHER, By Mrs. 


New Edition, « crown 8vo. 6s. 
KATIE STEWART: a True Story. By the Same. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. Watronp. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 

PAULINE. By the Same. Fifth Edition, crown 6s. 

COUSINS. BytheSame. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. és, 

DICK NETHERBY. By the Same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MR. SMITII: a Part of his Life. By the Same, Stereotype Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE MAID of SKER. By R. D. Brackmorz, Author of 
Lorna Doone.” Ninth Edition, crown 8vo. 7a. 62. 


“ A work which reads in some parts like the famous autobiographies of Defoe. and in others 
contains descriptions of natural beauty worthy of Kingsley, and nautical adventures not 
inferior to the best things in Marryat.”—A theaeum, 


BLACKWOOD’S STANDARD NOVELS. Illustrated cover 
boards, each 2s. ; bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 
MISS MOLLY. By Beatrice May Butr—JOHN: a Love Story. By 
Mrs. OL1PHANT—MISS MARJORIBANKS. By Mrs. PER- 
PETUAL CURATE. By Mrs. OvrpHanr—SALEM CHAPEL. By Mrs. 
OuipHANT—TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Micuart Scorr—THE CRUISE 
OF THE MIDGE. By MicnaEt Scorr—CYRIL THORNTON. By Captain 
Hamitton—ANN. wa OF THE PARISH. By Jonx GALT—THE PROVOST, 
and other Tales. By Jonn Gatr—SIR ANDREW WYLIE. By Jonn 
GaLtt—THE ENTAIL. By Gatr—REGINALD DALTON. By J. G. 
LockHART—PEN OWEN. By Dean Hook—ADAM BLAIR. By J. G. 
LEE'S wibowHooD. By Colonel HAMLEY, 
In illustrated cover me in cloth, Is. 6d. 
THE RECTOR, &. By M THE LIFE OF MANSIE 
WAUCH. By D. M. PENINSULAR & SCENES, &c. By F. HaAnDMAN 
—SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, NIGHTS AT MESS, &.—THE SUBAL- 
TERN—LIFE IN THE FAR WEST, By G. F. Ruxron—VALERIUS: 
a Roman Story. By J. G. LockHART. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John West’s Colonial 
Experiences. By A.C. GRANT. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The most lifelike delineation of pastoral, or, as the author terms it, bush-life, which has 
been —Athenwum. 
book is full of stirring episodes and adventures, and the story moves briskly zolons- "i 


THE DILEMMA, By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking.” 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


” A very striking story, which no one who 
which no one who finishes it will ever forget, w! ver t 
bee with individual form ee the great vic 

of English history 
TRASEADEN HALL. “ When George the Third was King.” 
By Major-General W. G. HaMLey, late of the Royal Engineers. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ We may repeat that we have rarely met with a book by a veteran writer so full of fresh- 
and unflagging animation.”"—Saturday Review. 
GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? ATale. By the Same. New 
Edition, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
pat... 6 = Fes Guilty ?° strikes us as the clever and successful experiment of a very 
clever man. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. fl E. D. Grrarp. 


New crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* Beggar my isan 
REATA : What's in a Name? By the Same. New and Cheaper 


utiny is mentioned 
one of the most 


“ It is always clear, 
Edition, crown 6s. 
fresh and 1." —Daily Ni 
is one of to is to remember. "Vanity Fair. 
WENDERHOLME : a Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By 
GitpeRT HAMERTON, Author of “A Painter’s Camp,” “ The 
Year,” “ Round my House,” &c. New Edition, crown 8vo. és. 
In its present, its original, form, * Wenderholme’ is a de! “py -* 
by that's that commingling faim of simplicity which marke = everything that 


MARMORNE. The Story i Told ay Apotpuvs SzGRAVE, the 
Youngest of Three Brothers, Edition, crown 8yo. 6s. 
A noel which extremly end eminently For once we regret 
DOUBLES and QUITS. Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. Locxmarr. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
FAIR TO SEE, By the Same. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
MINE IS THINE. By theSame. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR, By Samver Warren, Q.C. 
Illustrated, 5s. 


DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. By the Same. 3s. 6d, 


JOHN-A-DREAMS: a Tale. By Srurers, Second 
and Cheaper Edition, Svo. 
Price One Shilling. 
TALES from BLACKWOOD. New Series. In Twenty-four 
or in 12 vols. handsomely bound in 


“A 
have 


xy portabie | little le voluanes way, may be recommended as the most engaging and unob- 
i 
The stories moods and for every order of taste.” —A thenceum, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. | 


MESSRS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
JULY 1883, 

THE LIFE OF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 

THE ANCIENT, MEDIAVAL, AND MODERN STAGE. 

THE RURAL POPULATION OF ITALY. 

M. GLASSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. 

THE ANGLER'S LIBRARY. 

M. DE BEAUCOURT’S CHARLES VIT. OF FRANCE. 

SNAKES. 

PEDIGREES AND PEERAGES, 

THE FRENCH IN ANAM AND TONQUIN, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By 8. R. Ganpiver, LL.D. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 10 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each, published monthly. 
Vol. I. now ready. [ Vol. JJ. on Aug. 1. 


LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE 


WELSH CARLYLE. Prepared for by Tomas CARLYLE, and 
edited by J. A. FRoUDE, M.A, 3 vols, 8vo. 36s, 


SKOBELEFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. 


By “0, K.” Honorary M f the B Slavonic Society ; Author 
of: and England.” ove. with Portrait, l4s. 


The BRITISH NAVY 


and Administration. By Sir Tapnas Brassey, K. 
Vol. IV. Dockyards, Reserves, Training, Pensions, 8vo. 3s. 


The ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


Examined in its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems,,and to the 
Common or Openfield System of Husbandry. By Frepertc Sezpoum. Witb 
13 Maps and Plates, 8vo. 1és. 


MY HOME FARM. By Mrs. Joun Hitt Borkton. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ We can recommend the book to any lady who has a paddock or two and a large 
garden.” AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


LONGMANS" PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 323. 


[On Tuesday neat, 


PPM 


; its Strength, Resources, 


In 5 vole. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By H. Dunninc Macteop, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cantab. Barrister-at-Law. 
Fourth Edition, in great part re-written. In Two Volumes. Vol. I, 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK 


LITERATURE. . By the Rev. J. P. Manvrry, M.A. Second Edition. 
Vol. I, Poets, 7s. 6d. "Vol: 11. Prose Writers, 7 8. 


The ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By T.K. Axsorr, 


B.D. Fellow and Tutor, Trin. Coll, Dublin. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD 


and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, Illustrated with Wood Engravings after 
Paintings by the Early Masters. New and Cheaper Edition. 4to, 2is. cloth 
extra, gilt edges; or 42s. in morocco antique. 


The WIT and WISDOM of BENJAMIN 


DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


IN TRUST. By M. O. W. Otrrnant. The 


Modern Novelist's Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s, 6d. cloth. 


‘NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. By the Rev. 


——- M.A. With about 140 Vignettes. 8vo. ea cloth extra, 


WOOD'S BIBLE. ANIMALS, With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


WOOD'S. INSECTS at HOME. With very numerous. Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD, > we very numerous Wood- 
ents. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
AUT CHSAR AUT NIHIL. By the Countess 


M. Von Borumer, Author of “German Home Life.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 2is. 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS. By M. Hore. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s, 


IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of 


“ Mademoiselle Mori” &c, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 


UNDER SUNNY SKIES. By the Author 


of “ Robert Forrester.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 69 


TOURISTS’ 


The Saturday Review. 


[July 14, 1883. 


GUIDES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


Fep. 8vo. with Maps, cloth, &c. 


BERKSHIRE. By E. M.A. 
ope. By A, J. Hitt, B.A., 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. CLarke. 
‘CORNWALL. By W. H. TREGELLAS. 

DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. Cox, 
By R. N. Worts, 


DEVON (SOUTH). By R. N. Worrs, 
F.G.S. 


The above Guides to North and 
South Devon in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
DORSET. By N. Worrs, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 
H. I. F.R.G.S. 
‘ESSEX. By E. WALForD, M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


KENT. By G. P. Bevay, ¥.G.S. 


LONDON Guide Through). 
By the Rev. W. J. Lorri, B.A., 
F.S.A. 


LONDON (Round About). By the 
Rev. W. J. Lorri, B.A., F.S.A, 


NORFOLK. By WAtrer 
By R. N. Worta, 
F.G.8. 


SURREY. By G. P. Bevay, F.G.S. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Coampens, F.R.A.S. 
WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST 
RIDINGS). By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


G. P. Brvay, F.G.S. 


“ thors of these handy guides speak from adequate personal know of their 
and each Guide ls weil provided with weeful maps and plans. We should 
think these portable and written county guide- be welcome, not only to 

who are compelled to consider the question of expense, to those they are many 
.—Wwho object the of the y, books, which area in 

hand, and cannot ut into any reasonable e 

r the horseman, and bicyclist, handy pocket-guide is almost 
able. Mr, d the correctly, as far as we can judge, has 
most creditable rate Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this Tittle 
two-shilling county series ; the e Pty ‘alled though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as 
Aight and twice as portable as cigar-case.""—Saturday Keview. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Seventh meen, fep. 8vo. 
with 9 Maps, and 3 Panoramic Views, cloth, 7s. 
Also, in Four Sections, separately: 
KESWICK; WINDERMERE and LANGDALE; 
CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER; 
GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. 


With Maps, each 1s. 6d, 
NORTH WALES. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 
with 2 Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Also, in Five Sections, separately : 

CHESTER; LLANDUDNO; 
BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOWDON; DOLGELLYand BALA; 
ABERYSTWITH and LLANGOLLEN., 

With Maps, each 1s, 6d. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. Second Edition, fep. 


8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s, 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN 


WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD, Fep, 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Third Edition, 


fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece and 6 Maps, cloth, 5s. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Fourth Edition, with 


Maps, 1s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. 


2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. Second Edition, with 


Map, paper cover, 2s. ; cloth, 23, 6d. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN 


WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map, paper cover, 2s. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Third Edition, 


with 2 Maps, paper cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


merit of these Hand! te heir Jenkinson has visited 
described, and travelled b: has throughout viewed 

ngs as guide should view ¢! om is d ‘direct ions to hy are so minute 

aod clear that tie hardly possibie to no yrons. and his advice as to what to see and what to 


With Map, psper cover, 


to be paid, and then may tura to-e very Tall aad d well-executed account of 


and scenery.”"—Spectator. 


SPECIAL GUIDE BOOKS. 
This day, larze post 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 
Their Past and Present State. 
By JOHN BR. TUDOR (“Old Wick”). 


With Chapters on the Geology, by Bensamin N. Praca, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and Jonny 
Hornz, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; Notes on the Flora of the Orknevs, by 
FORTESCUE ; and Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by Perer Wurre, L.R.C.S.E. 


THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE; being 


a short Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the Ginenent of = 
Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Lincoln, commonly called the 
Minster. By Sir C. H. J. ANpenson, Bart. With Map, Plan, and Lllustra- 
tions of the Cathedral. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


MARLBOROUGH.—The TOWN, COLLEGE, 
= Plans, &c., 63. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the UPPER ENGA- 


DINE. Translated from the German of M,. CaviezeL by A. M. H, Post 8vo. 
with Coloured Map, cloth, 53. 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES. 


By W. Mattizv Witurams, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., Author of 
with a Knapsack.” Crown 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, cloth, 12 


BIARRITZ and the BASQUE COUNTRIES. 


By Count Henry RussEtt, Member of the Al Club, &c. Crown 8yvo. 
with Map, cloth, 6s. — 


MAPS. 
NEW MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP of 


SCOTLAND. Based on the Census and Ordnance Maps, with the Names of 

Towns in different characters, according to Population. Scale, 7°69 miles to 

an inch ; size, about 4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches. Col d and d in 

case, 128. 6d. ; on roller, varnished, 188, The Four Sheets can be had sepa- 
rately, Col loured, 3s.; Coloured and mounted in case, each 5s. 

“* The new map of Scotland is of the same class as the Library Map of Bastené. marked by 

al the sae great black mountains unvells features which they hide in Ordinary ma 

‘A credit to English cartography.” —Times, October 35, 1883. 


NEW MAP OF ENGLAND. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS RAIL- 


WAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 10 miles to 
an inch ; size 40 inches by 48. Coloured and mounted in case, 12s. 6d.; on 
roller, varnished, 18s. 
“ Shows — railways and am the stations in and inal other toy a. manner. The hills and 
unusual care, 
se 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of 


IRELAND, in Counties and Baronies, on the Basis of the Ordnance Survey 
and the Census. Scale. 8 miles toan inch. Size, 31 inches by 38. Oa Two 
Sheets, Coloured, 8s.; mounted in case, 12s, 6d. ; on roller, varnished, 18s. 


STANFORD’S COMBINED MAPS AND 
GUIDES. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on 


the scale of 1 inch to a mile; size, 27 — by 21, and descriptive VISITORS’ 
GUIDE. Folded in cover, Plain, 1s.; folded’ in in case, Coloured, ls. Gd. ; 
mounted in case, Coloured, 3s. 61. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the 


scale of 3 miles to an inch ; size, 34 inches by 27, and aun VISITORS’ 
GUIDE. Folded in case, Plain, 1s. 6d.; Coloured, folded in case, 2s,; 
Coloured, mounted in case, 53. 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the 


3} inch ; by 27, and descriptive VISITORS" 
Folded Coloured, folded in case, 2s. ; 
Coloured, mounted in case, te.” 


ENGLISH LAKES.—STANFORD'S NEW 


MAP of the ENGLISH Bees DestRior. On the scale of 1 mile to an 
inch, Showing all the d Paths, the contours of equal altitude, and 
marking in feet the heights of ‘ail the principal Hills and Mountains, distin- 
guishing the Woods, &c. Size, 27 inches by 82. Folded in cover, Plain, 2s, 6d.; 
Coloured, 4s. 6d. ; mounted in case, Plain, 5s. 6d.; Coloured, 7s. 6d. 


SWITZERLAND.— The Enlarged ALPINE 


BAP Go on the scale of 3 
English statute miles to an inch. ved under the superintendence of a 

n 8 sheets. separately, 1s. Complete Map fully 
Coloured, 2 or mounted to fold in 
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